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THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday last the third Russian squadron 
commanded by Admiral Nabogatoff was sighted in the 
Straits of Malacca. With this exception nothing what- 
ever is known of the position of the Japanese fleet. 
The main Russian fleet, and probably the combined 
squadrons, were somewhere off the Anamese coast 
four or five days ago. That is all that can be said 
about the situation at the seat of war until we have 
further news. In the absence of such news the prin- 
cipal subject for the Press has been the neutrality laws. 
It is curious that so much discussion should have 
arisen around them. By a convention fixed long ago 
between France and England, both these countries 
agreed to accept the limit of three miles from the 
shore as the iimit of territorial waters. Outside 
that limit a fleet is as free to coal or pro- 
vision itself as if it were the middle of the Atlantic, 
and it is as free to be attacked as though it were 1,000 
miles from land. The commercial ships of any neutral 
nation may at their own risk provision the armies or 
the navies of either combatant, but in doing so they 
render themselves liable to capture by the enemy of 
those whom they are serving. There is but one 
difference between the French view and our own in 
this matter. The French hold that the ships of a 
belligerent nation, if not actually preparing for warlike 
operations, may remain indefinitely in territorial 
waters. In England alone it is held that during the 
time of war twenty-four hours is the maximum time 
that a warship of either belligerent can remain in one 
place within territorial waters. We need hardly add 
that there is no sort of proof that either of the belli- 
gerents has hitherto infringed either of these rules. 
With the exception of the Ritchelny incident no 
evidence has been offered against the Japanese or the 
Russians to show that either France or England has 
failed in the duties of a neutral. The discussion is but 
a newspaper discussion and would not even be worth 
noticing had it not some effect upon the price of shares. 





As an Easter gift to the Russian people the Tsar 
has published an edict of religious toleration which at 
last seems to give substance to the reiterated pro- 
mises of recent years. Jt restores full civil rights to 
Dissenters and Catholics, opens their closed churches 
and forbidden schools, and even makes propaganda 
lawful. The Mohamedans and the Buddhists are not 
forgotten, and they too receive liberty to teach. How 
far the edict will be respected remains to be seen, but 
on the surface it appears to be sincere. It will 
be an inestimable boon to the Old Believers, the 
Stundists, the Doukhobirs, and the innumerable 
other schismatic sects, who number in all more 
than a_ fifth, and perhaps not much less 
than a fourth, of the whole number of Orthodox 
Christians in Russia. They are the most sober, the 
most wealthy, and the most advanced of the peasants. 
Some are, no doubt, mere formalists attached to an 
obsolete ritual and a very imperfect translation of the 
Scriptures. Buteven these cherish some tradition of 
the great anti-aristocratic revolts of the seventeenth 
century. The majority are rationalists, quietists, and 
primitive Christians, disaffected perhaps, but averse 
from violent resistance. The autocracy risks nothing 
by giving them freedom, though at the best it can 
gain only passiveallies among them. The Moslems, how- 





ever, notably the Tartars of the Caucasus, are valuable 
allies, and so are the upper ranks of the Catholic 
hierarchy. It is worth while to conciliate these ele- 
ments. On the other hand, there is no word of tolerance 
either for Jews or Armenians, who are with good reason 
the most rebellious races in the Empire. After the 
massacres at Kischinef and Baku that would have been 
a too dismal hypocrisy. On the whole, the edict is to be 
read as a sign of conscious weakness. In order to de- 
fend the inner citadel the autocracy is forced to abandon 
the outworks. It is now too weak to persecute any 
but its really dangerous enemies. 

Tue Polish Socialists celebrated May Day in 
Warsaw and Lodz by a general cessation of 
work and a number of street demonstrations. 
It is eloquent of the indomitable spirit of these men 
that, despite the hunger, the poverty, and the blood- 
shed caused by the general strikes in January and 
February, the masses should once more have responded 
to the summons of their leaders. The demonstrations 
led to a savage and apparently unprovoked répression. 
A Cossack charge and some volleys from the infantry 
led to the killing of about seventy persons in Warsaw, 
while as many more were seriously wounded. There 
were also some fatalities at Lodz. We are by no 
means at the end of these incidents, but, while the 
workmen show amazing courage, there is no evidence 
of any very serious disaffection in the army. 

Our Italian correspondent writes that the meet- 
ing at Venice between Count Goluchowski and Senator 
Tittoni is considered together with the toasts given in 
Naples by Emperor William when King Victor Emmanuel 
went to visit him there last month, as an example of 
the constant efforts made by the official world to keep 
up the Triple Alliance, notwithstanding the aversion 
which this compact arouses in the people of Austria and 
Italy. In the last five years, since the relations between 
Italy and France have become cordial, all Italy’s dis- 
agreeable incidents of an international character have 
been with Austria. In the same way, while on the 
Franco-Italian Alps the feverish activity of defensive and 
offensive works has stopped, on the Austro-Italian side 
all possible efforts are being made to erect fortifications 
and to centre there the largest amount of troops. It 
is, however, asserted that although the Triplice will 
not be stronger than it was, still the Venice encounter 
has done much in favour of peace. This does not 
mean, of course, that the ancient reasons of discord 
which keep Vienna and Rome so far apart will suddenly 
disappear, as Austria cannot forget her dominion 
for centuries over part of the peninsula, and Italy can- 
not help wishing the return to her of the Italian pro- 
vinces still subject to the House of Habsburg. But the 
greater interest of self-preservation will prevent the 
two countries from allowing theirfeelings to degenerate 
into open hostility, especially as they can join in several 
questions of common interest. The result is that Italy 
will look after Austrian influence in Crete, while in 
Macedonia the two countries will work together in 
putting an end to the differences between General de 
Giorgis and the Austrian Civil Agent. 





FoLtowinc Tuesday’s debate on the Aliens Bill, 
there was a remarkable debate in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday about Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s new Lottery Loan. To the objection that this essen- 
tially Levantine method has not been adopted since 
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Pitt’s time Mr. Chamberlain said that he had three recent 
precedents—a Turkish loan, an Egyptian loan, and a 
Greek loan. We are surprised that the Government 
of Egypt should resort to lottery bonds ; but perhaps it 
is necessary in that part of the world to popularise debt 
reduction by associating it with gambling. But we do 
not wish to make too much ofthis aspect of the matter. 
The serious thing is that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer adopted the Turco-Greek dodge in order 
to make his issue more attractive—z.e., in order to 
borrow more cheaply and to pay a lower rate of interest 
for accommodation. Whatisthe result? The lowest 
rate at which the comparatively small amount of ten 
millions can be borrowed by the Government of Great 
Britain after ten years of Unionist finance is 34 per 
cent. Andin reply to Mr. Buxton the Chancellor ‘of 
the Exchequer declared that “if he had made a large 
issue of Consols, still more if he had attempted to make 
a small issue of entirely new stock, he would have 
depressed the price of Consols and would have borrowed 
upon terms certainly not more advantageous than those 
he had obtained.” 





Tue moral of all this was pressed home in a power- 
ful argument by Sir Robert Reid. Mr. Ritchie had 
explained his own failure to pay off the debt by Lord 
Milner’s assurance that the Transvaal would be able 
to pay in accordance with Mr. Chamberlain’s pledges. 
Sir Robert Reid said ‘‘ the Blue Books contained a 
falsification of all that Lord Milner had said ; there 
had never been a more discreditable falsification of 
financial predictions.” Bad finance, low Consols, 
ineffective Sinking Fund are all connected, as Sir Robert 
put it in his blunt, straightforward, and convincing 
speech, with ‘‘the gross deception” practised in con- 
nection with the information sent over to this country 
from South Africa, and afterwards (in imitation of the 
precedent there set) from Somaliland and Thibet. We 
believe that the thirty million fraud will injure the 
reputations of the Ministers who have propped it up 
as much as any of their many unpopular proceedings. 
Undoubtedly the country expected, even at the last 
General Election, that a substantial contribution to the 
cost of the war would come from the gold of the 
Transvaal. Now it knows that the mine-owners have 
got their Chinamen, and it is beginning to suspect that 
they will keep their gold. 





Mr. Gray moved the adjournment of the House 
on Thursday to call attention to East Ham’s refusal 
to administer the Education Act after May 31. He 
begged the Government not to proceed against the 
borough council by mandamus, and pleaded along 
with other Tory members for the complete nationalisa- 
tion of education. The idea is that education should 
be paid for by the taxpayer instead of by the ratepayer, 
and this, as we have pointed out, would mean the 
transference of a burden from the middle to the 
working classes. This would be disastrous to local 
government, and it would also mean in Tory 
finance an increase of indirect taxation upon articles of 
general consumption. The real cause of East Ham’s 
misfortunes and those of other London ‘‘ dormitories,” 
or rather ‘‘ nurseries,” is its exclusion from London 
and its reluctance to be incorporated in the area of the 
London County Council. Equalisation of rates, not 
nationalisation, is wanted. Mr. Balfour’s cold and 
supercilious speech will not help the Government, and 
the small majority of 43 indicated the disappointment 
and ‘dismay of many of his followers at the results of 
his education policy. The cases of East and West 
Ham and Walthamstow are, as we have pointed out, 
exceptional. But the increase of the education rate in 
general and the defects of the system of grants in aid 
of local government have been admitted by every 
authority upon the subject, and have been aggravated 
by Unionist legislation. 


THE report which is to be presented to the National 
Liberal Federation when it meets at Newcastle on 
Tuesday week points out that the 57 by-elections 
which have occurred since 1900 exhibit an enormous 
change of political opinion in the country. For those 
57 seats there sat after the General Election of 1885 
(when Liberals formed just half the House of Commons) 
26 Liberal and 31 Conservative members. There 
are now 33 Liberals and 24 Conservatives. So that the 
prospects of the party are very much better than in 1885. 
It is this improvement in the prospects of Liberalism 
that makes the party programme and policy so important, 
and we are happy to see that the report which has 
been prepared and the resolutions which are to be 
moved show a real perception of the needs of the 
country and of the demands for reform in regard to 
the land question as well as to licensing and education. 
A very telling paragraph is devoted to the subject of 
taxation and expenditure. ‘‘ The secret of the mis- 
chief,” says the report, ‘‘ is the enormous and unjusti- 
fiable increase in the annual normal expenditure,” which 
has grown 52 per cent. in eleven years while the popu- 
lation has grown only 10 per cent. ‘‘ Retrenchment 
will not be easy, but it is imperative, and since arma- 
ments depend on policy, it will be the task of a 
Liberal Governm:nt to make our expenditure on the 
navy and army more nearly correspondent to the true 
national requirements.” It is abundantly clear that, 
although some relief to taxpayers and ratepayers may 
be had from unoccupied land and liquor licences, 
retrenchment must provide the principal fund not only 
for reduction of taxation and debt but also for secial 
reforms that involve expenditure, 


Wirth Lord Avebury in the chair, Mr. Courtney 
inaugurated a renewed campaign on behalf of propor- 
tional representation in a cogent and vigorous speech 
to an audience in Essex Hall on Thursday. He traced 
to the system of one-member constituencies much of 
the demoralisation which is now so evident to us, all 
alike among electors and elected. Opinion is misrep- 
resented, e.g., on the basis of votes cast in 1895 and 
1900 the Conservative majorities in Great Britain 
should have been no more than twenty-five and sixteen. 
Above all, members tied to a party machine and 
uncertain of the quality of the opinion which 
elected them, lack the independence to _ resist 
either the pressure of the executive or a wave 
of popular passion. Mr. Courtney’s remedy—the 
creation of large constituencies each returning three, 
five, or seven members—has much to recommend it. 
Shades of thought would be exactly represented. A 
member would have behind him not merely a bare 
majority of votes but a coherent body of opinion. The 
simple but ingenious method of registering second 
preferences would serve ina single election the purposes 
of a second ballot. Groups in Parliament would 
achieve a desirable measure of independence, and cer- 
tainly labour would stand to gain. The system has 
worked welllin Denmark, Belgium, some Swiss Cantons, 
and in a modified form in Japan. Undoubtedly it deserves 
a careful consideration, and the present moment, when 
redistribution is in the air, seems apt for its discussion. 





Tue Local Government Board has issued an order 
to Boards of Guardians, with a circular letter accom- 
panying it, on the 'matter of the feeding of children 
in elementary schools. In these documents it is laid 
down that, where the allowance of relief is made neces- 
sary by the habitual neglect of a father to feed his 
child, the cost of such relief should be regarded as a 
loan to the father, which may be recovered by ordinary 
civil process in the County Court. Where the Board 
of Guardians are unable to decide whether the father 
has been neglectful they must use their discretion in 
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the matter. Where the father has failed to feed 
his child properly through poverty, the food will be 
considered ordinary outdoor relief, and will involve 
the usual disabilities. The order leaves the machinery 
of relief to the discretion of each particular 
Board of Guardians. It suggests that they should 
avail themselves of any existing charitable organisation 
in the locality and should arrange with such organisa- 
tion for the supply of food to children on presentation 
of a ticket. It insists upon the importance of not 
giving any relief in money where this can possibly be 
avoided. Finally it expresses a hope that Boards of 
Guardians, especially in populous districts, will 
endeavour to co-operate with the local educational 
authorities and will do their best to avoid the pauperisa- 
tion and consequent disfranchisement of parents who 
ought not to be brought under the poor law. 





THE name of Brandsby, a small town near York, 
is probably unknown to most people. It may be 
famous in the future as the birthplace of a great move- 
ment ; for the Brandsby Dairy and Trading Association 
has been the pioneer of the co-operative movement in 
agriculture, and its business has prospered so well that, 
having begun with renting a small wooden shed, the 
association is now able to build considerable stone pre- 
mises for itself. The foundation stone of these was 
laid last Friday by Mr. R. Yerburgh, M.P., the presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Organisation Society. Mr.: 
Yerburgh spoke of the absolute loyalty in the mem- 
bers which was necessary to the success of any co- 
operative movement. Many efforts had been made 
by dealers, he said, to destroy the movement, especi- 
ally by offering better terms to a member of a 
co-operative society than he could get from this society 
itself ; but these, in this case at least, had totally failed. 
There were now one hundred societies affiliated to the 
Agricultural Organisation Society, and its progress 
was only limited by the amount of its funds. Mr. 
Burtt, deputy manager of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, said that his company hoped by the use of 
motor waggons to bring the Brandsby district into 
closer touch with the railway, and that central collecting 
depots were essential for the working of the motor- 
transport system. 





WE have received an announcement that the next 
production of the Mermaid Repertory Theatre will be 
Ben Jonson’s comedy The Silent Woman, the first per- 
formance of which will take place at the Great Queen- 
street Theatre on Monday evening, May 8. It will be 
followed in due course by revivals of Mr, W. S. 
Gilbert’s comedy 7he Palace of Truth and of Mr. 
Haddon Chambers’s play Zhe Tyranny of Tears. 
The management therefore, it will be seen, are carry- 
ing out their programme of intelligent eclecticism which 
we may expect,will have a good effect on actors and audi- 
ences alike. If only old plays were produced the scheme 
might fall into mere antiquarianism ; the audiences 
would consist only of people with a literary interest in 
the drama, and;the actors, too, would lose that sense of 
reality which is only to be fed with contemporary plays 
even in an age of drama as degenerate as ours. On 
the other hand, if only modern plays were acted, 
neither audience nor actors would have their sense of 
style trained by literary excellence. Our drama, if it is 
to be really revived, must combine life with literary ex- 
cellence ; and the scheme of the Repertory Theatre is 
admirably calculated to produce this result. As there 
seems to be a general impression that only subscribers 
can obtain seats, we are asked to point out that seats 
may be taken for all performances in the ordinary way. 

A TELEGRAM from Mr. Arthur Evans reports a 
development of his excavations at Knossos which 
promises to eclipse even his own splendid achievement. 
Following up an old Minoan road which leads up the 


hill to the west of the palace already excavated, he 
has come upon the traces of a fresh settlement dating 
apparently from the early Minoan age and yet in excel- 
lent preservation. A paved court and a spacious pillar 
hall have already been uncovered, and Mr. Evans, 
with a great hint of unknown possibilities, adds that 
‘building extends in every direction.” It is 
certain that fresh architectural glories will be 
revealed, and probable that much will be learned 
about the Cretan script, the native fetish cults 
which explain so much in classical mythology, 
and the elaborate social life of this people whose 
material civilisation seems in many ways so like our 
own. Accident plays a great part in these discoveries. 
A single tablet may yield the clue to the script which 
Mr. Evans is trying to unravel, and so open at once 
the whole spiritual treasure of the buried palace. Mr. 
George MacMillan appeals once more for tunds. It 
seems unfortunate that our own Government cannot 
do as much for this great work as the French or the 
Italians would do in our place. 





Str Epwarp Poynter in his speech at the 
Academy Banquet was more subdued this year than 
last. In fact, so far as he made any allusion to con- 
troversies which must have’ been in all his hearers’ 
minds, he took a defensive rather than an aggressive 
line. He alluded to the Chantrey Bequest Inquiry only 
to thank Lord Crewe, the president of the committee 
which conducted that inquiry, for his courtesy. The 
inquiry itself was too controversial a subject, he said, 
to be discussed on so festive an occasion. If Sir 
Edward had observed the same rule last year in speak- 
ing of Whistler he would have shown more discretion. 
He announced also that the late Charles Furse’s pic- 
ture, ‘‘ The Return from the Ride,” had been bought 
for the Chantrey Bequest. This at least seems to 
show a desire for amendment on the part of the adminis- 
trators. Whether or not they intend to accept the 
recommendations of the committee remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile the Academy is being assailed on all sides 
by a criticism more universal and more authoritative 
than it has ever before experienced. The question 
whether or not Mr. Havard Thomas’s statue, ‘‘ Lycidas,” 
should have been rejected is not one which can be 
decided offhand against the hanging committee; but 
the reasons for that rejection given by some Royal 
Academicians are singularly unfortunate. They pro- 
fess to have made their decision as a matter of prin- 
ciple. This is not very convincing in face of the 
obvious fact that most of the works admitted to the 
Academy can have been accepted on no principle what- 
ever. Pasa Ad 

Tue bust to Mrs. Browning which has been un- 
veiled by the Poet Laureate at the Passmore Edwards 
Polytechnic, Camberwell, is a well-deserved tribute to 
one who was, it has been said, the greatest of women 
poets since Sappho. Mr. Alfred Austin said that 
Mrs. Browning was not one of the great poets, and no 
doubt he was right. She cannot be ranked with 
Wordsworth or with Shelley. She attempted, in fact, 
too masculine a greatness to achieve it, except in a very 
few poems. Her ambition was to write with the 
‘* large utterance ” of the masters, and she lacked the 
sheer physical strength necessary for success. Her 
technical defects are obvious, and perhaps less of her 
work will be remembered than of Christina Rossetti’s, 
who knew her own strength and weakness so much 
better, even if she was inferior both in genius and culture. 
The fact remains, however, that no woman since 
Sappho, whose excellence but for one poem and a few 
fragments we have to take on trust, has written verse 
equal to the best of Mrs. Browning, and by that best 
she has proved that it is possible for a woman with 
greater physical powers than hers to be one of the 
great poets, 
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UNIONIST HOME RULE. 

ORD DUNRAVEN, the President of the Irish 
Reform Association, has issued a pamphlet 
entitled the Crisis in Ireland, which is important first 
as a manifesto of an important section of Irish land- 
owners, second as a statement of the case for reform, 
and thirdly for the light it throws on the Irish policy of 
Mr. Balfour’s Government as carried out by Mr. 


Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell. Certainly 
the pamphlet is remarkable neither for political 
ability nor for literary style. Shrill cries of 


despair alternate with the most sanguine expecta- 
tions; the arguments are too often inconsequential, 
the statistics are too often faulty or irrelevant. But 
some may think these defects make the document the 
more human and interesting. The writer is obviously 
putting forward, and knows that he is putting forward, 
an incomplete, defective, and illogical programme. He 
is a half converted Unionist preparing an address on 
Home Rule. What is remarkable, considering how 
short a time it is since Lord Dunraven and his friends 
rigid Unionists, is that they have already 
They look forward to the time 
and Nationalists in Ireland will 
Even now, they say, there is little 
difference of opinion as to the diseases which 
afflict John Bull’s Other Island. ‘‘ The Dublin system 
of government, with the ramification of uncontrolled 
or partially controlled departments, stands condemned.” 
Again, ‘‘ Irelandcannot be Anglicised. . . . She under- 
stands her own affairs best, and she should manage 
her own affairs.” This can be arranged, in Lord Dun- 
raven’s opinion, without interfering with the present 
constitution of the United Kingdom, or, at any rate, 
without interfering with the present Irish representa- 
tion at Westminster. ‘‘ Representation in one Parlia- 
ment and the supremacy of that Parliament is the only 
system satisfactory to the nature of the case.” But 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills recognised one 
of these conditions, and the other recognised both. 
Granted the supremacy of one Parliament, Lord Dun- 
raven ‘‘ desires to see the largest possible freedom of 
action and self-governing power delegated to Ireland.” 
Mr. Morley pointed the other day to the extraordi- 
nary fact that almost all the living statesmen and 
prominent civil servants who have had to do with 
Ireland are utterly dissatisfied with her system of 
government. Lord Dunraven gives a long and im- 
posing list, and he mentions that a recent writer in the 
National Review recounts the administration of twenty- 
one Under-Secretaries. Of these, all Englishmen or 
Scots, only two are approved. ‘‘ The rest are con- 
sidered to have been more or less traitors to the 
‘ Ascendency’ cause.” He tracesthe policy of Devolution, 
as the programme of the Irish Reform Association is 
called, to a memorandum signed by five members of 
the Land Conference Committee and privately circu- 
lated on March 3, 1903. From the autumn of 1903 to 
the autumn of 1904 Lord Dunraven and his “ mode- 
rate central party” were in close touch with Mr. 
Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell. Sir Antony 
assisted in drafting and circulating the now famous 
report which was published at the end of last Sep- 
tember. Thencame a loud clamour, the “‘ revelations ” 


were 
travelled so far. 
when Unionists 
work together. 


of the Zimes, Mr. Wyndham’s disclaimer of Devolu- 
tion, and, last of all, Mr. Wyndham’s resignation. 


Such being in brief the history of the Moderate 
proposals—so far as they have been divulged—what 
are these proposals “in their present form, in their 
present stage of development ? Put very shortly, they 
amount to the creation of a subordinate legislature for 
Ireland and of an Irish Financial Council by which a 
fund of two or three millions may be saved from Dublin 
Castle waste for the development of agricultural and 
industrial Ireland. We do not gather what precisely 
is the relation of the Council to the Legislative Body. 
Is ita committee? At any rate, its function is to pre- 
pare the Irish Estimates and to submit them to 
the Parliament at Westminster. This may be called 
Home Rule, says Lord Dunraven, and if it is he does 
not quarrel with the term ; but it is not dualism and it 
does not abrogate the control of the House of Commons. 
We should call it a very limping form of national self- 
government. But there is this to be said for it, or for 
something like it, that the financial arrangements could 
probably be carried through in connection with the 
Budget, so that they could not be tampered 
with by the House of Lords. And if Dublin 
Castle were once disestablished and its functions 
taken over by a Council representative of Ireiand, 
a complete and workable system of Irish self-govern- 
ment would be the inevitable consequence. 

Under the present system, writes Lord Dunraven, 
in language by no means exaggerated, the financial 
administration is wasteful and unappreciative of the 
needs of the country, and the methods of spending 
money devoted to Irish services do not inspire public 
confidence in Ireland. ‘‘We believe that this most 
unhealthy state of things can be remedied only by the 
institution of a Financial Council, through which 
local knowledge, experience, interest, and talent 
can be applied to the Financial Administration 
in Ireland.” The only condition of economic and 
sound finance would be, we quite agree, that all 
savings made by the Council be devoted to Irish 
purposes and be expended in developing the resources 
and satisfying the needs of Ireland. It is a great thing 
that reforms so salutary and far-reaching should be 
proposed by Unionists to Unionists. They are by 
no means to be neglected or despised by Liberals ; but 
at the same time we shall remember that the principal 
representatives of Irish sentiment are the Nationalist 
Party in Ireland—and that the first condition 
of Irish reform is that it should be acceptable 
to the people of Ireland. It may be a great measure 
or a small measure ; it may deal with all the depart- 
ments of Irish government or with one department 
only. But if itis to be successful it must carry with it 
the approval of the Liberal Party in England and Scot- 
land and of the Nationalist Party in Ireland. Time and 
discussion only can show whether Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell have made 
a substantial contribution to Irish Home Rule. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s vote of censure should 
clear the air a little. But however Mr. Balfour shuffles, 
whatever pledges the Orangemen may drive him to 
make for the future, the fact remains that Mr. 
Wyndham, with Mr. Balfour’s approval, chose for 
his Under-Secretary — and gave him exceptional 
powers and an exceptional discretion—an Irishman 
who was not only a Catholic and a Liberal, but in full 
sympathy with many of the aims and aspirations of the 
Nationalist Party. 
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THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 

HE Aliens Bill, which passed its second reading 
on Tuesday after a protest in which only the 
stauncher section of the Opposition participated, is 
in its essence and origin a product of the same policy 
of mob-management which creates the anti-Semitism 
of the continent. It is no doubt a mild and feeble 
imitation. We have still our traditions of tolerance 
and personal liberty, and our temperate moral 
climate which forbids the extremes alike of enthu- 
siasm and of violence. But the impulse and 
the calculation are the same. The demagogues who 
incite the masses of Paris and Vienna are acting at 
the instigation of a clerical party in alliance with 
militarism. The agents provocateurs who endeavour to 
persuade the Russian workman that his real foes are 
the foreigner and the Jew are attempting to pre- 
judice him against a party of reform which diagnoses 
his misery in a fashion less flattering to the governing 
classes. Our own reactionaries are more cautious and 
more scrupulous. But they, too, have their interest 
to serve in appealing to the instinctive anti-foreign pre- 
judice which lurks in all democracies. The dishonest 
outcry against the overcrowded Jews of our East End 
serves to divert attention from the slum landlord and 
the sweating employer. It is convenient at a moment 
when music-hall patriotism is otherwise in some dis- 
favour to be able to brand the party of liberty as the 
defenders of the foreign ‘‘ blackleg ” and the cham- 
pions of the Polish Jew. The cheap Press, which for 
some years past has given exaggerated prominence to 
every crime committed by an alien, has fostered the 
conviction that vice is a foreign product, and the 
Government which knew no penalty for Whitaker 
Wright burns to exile the little pickpockets of the 
Ghetto. There is also the Protectionist impulse, and 
the Government which has refused to modify the Taff 
Vale verdict can now pose as an ardent exponent of 
trade-unionist principles, eager to exclude the cheap 
and unorganised labour which competes with the 
British workman. Our own bureaucracy, like the 
Tsar’s, has discovered that the Jew is an enemy of the 
people, and Mr. Chamberlain hails the bill as ‘a first 

step towards much greater things.” 

There have been many phases in the reaction of 
the past ten years more menacing and objectionable 
than this, but there have been none more dishonest. 
We have no need to complain of ouraliens. We have 
fewer than any other European country; fewer, as 
Sir Charles Dilke puts it, than are to be found in a 
single department of Northern France. The alien 
accounts only for two in every thousand of our 
paupers, and as a class he produces proportionately 
only one-fourth as many paupers as our native popula- 
tion. The rate of influx, moreover, according to the 
Board of Trade’s figures, would appear to be diminish- 
ing. The probability is that the diseased alien is a 
negligible quantity; but he is already subjected to a 
medical examination in our ports which might well have 
been made more serious. As for the alien criminal, a 
single-clause bill authorising his expulsion after con- 
viction for some definite offence committed in this 
country would have met all the necessities of the case. 
The bill will achieve none of the large ends which 
it has in view. It will not exclude the really skilful and 
dangerous criminal, the panderer to lust, and the inter- 
national swindler. These persons do not arrive in 


immigrant ships. They travel comfortably by rail, and 
if by chance they prefer to journey by sea they will 
come as cabin passengers or make for some port other 
than the eight which alone will be watched. The bill 
has been welcomed in some quarters because it is 
supposed that it may be so amended as to exclude 
women imported for purposes of vice. Such women 
do not come as poor immigrants, and the sole result of 
attempting to exclude them would be to subject decent 
women of the humble immigrant class to humiliating 
inquiries. As futile are the expectations of the 
Times that it will enable us to exclude political refugees 
who may be planning what are called political crimes. 
The Russian terrorists—who, in point of fact, do much 
of their work in Russia itself—are not destitute ; they 
are invariably possessed of education, and often of 
means. Lastly, the claim that this bill will diminish 
foreign competition is the most baseless and ridiculous 
ofall. If it is honestly administered it will exclude 
only the infirm, the insane, and the destitute who have 
no means of earning a livelihood. It is not these 
rivals whom the British workman fears. Indeed, as 
Mr. Keir Hardie acutely points out, the one class of 
alien which will have the least difficulty in passing the 
examination at the port will be men enlisted abroad 
under a contract, like the Polish miners now‘settled in 
Lanarkshire, who were imported as ‘‘ blacklegs” 
during a strike. Evasion will be easy; innocence 
combined with poverty is the only crime which this 
bill will penalise. 

So far the bill will achieve little beyond deceiving 
the electorate. But unless it is subjected to drastic 
emendation it will seriously diminish the service which 
this country has rendered to humanity in the past as 
an asylum from religious and political persecution. It 
will not affect the leaders of revolutionary movements, 
such honoured guests of the English people as Prince 
Kropotkin and Felix Volkhovsky. Such men lead, no 
doubt, a life of simplicity and self-denial, but they are 
not the destitute aliens at whom this bill will strike. 
It is the obscure victims of persecution who will suffer, 
the timid, the terror-stricken, the helpless, who belong 
to no party or organisation which has the means 
to assist them. It is no doubt provided that 
no alien is to be excluded on the ground of 
destitution if he can ‘‘prove” that he is fleeing to 
escape ‘‘ political prosecution.” But how in the name 
of common sense is the Russian exile to furnish such 
proof? Is he to bring a certificate to that effect from 
General Trepoff’s creatures? The Russian Govern- 
ment does not ‘‘ prosecute” its victims. It arrests and 
imprisons them without a trial by administrative order. 
The Armenians who fled, often quite destitute, from 
Turkey during the massacres of a decade ago would 
not come within this definition. Nor is it ‘* prose- 
cution ” from which the Jews of the Pale are fleeing. 
Their dread is massacre. Mr. Balfour, however, holds 
out no hope that he will relax his bill to assist anyone 
suffering from anything so inconsiderable as religious 
persecution. These aliens can always return to Kis- 
chineff. Whatever may be done to improve the word- 
ing of this clause it will be liable to abuse so long as 
any co-operation between our own and the Russian 
police is contemplated. Without this co-operation we 
cannot exclude alien criminals, and with it no poli- 
tical fugitive will be safe. One can conceive no 
moment more ill-chosen than the present for 
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repudiation of an ancient right of asylum. The 
struggle for religious and political liberty in Russia 
cannot be prolonged for many years. Shall it be said 
of us that in the last phase of the long agony of the 
Russian people we closed our doors to the broken 
fugitives from massacre and repression, alarmed amid 
our security and our riches at the discovery that we 
spend in a year some £28,000 in succouring the 
strangers within our gates? For such poverty of 
heart there will be a punishment. We cannot restrict 
personal liberty, tamper with the common freedom to 
come and go, and enlarge the powers of our police 
without paying ourselves some part of the penalty. 
It is a worse evil to imitate the methods of a conti- 
nental bureaucracy than to harbour the fugitives from 
its oppression. 





THE MORAL OF STONEHENGE. 

HE Quarterly Review for April contains an article 

on our neglected monuments, in which it is 
pointed out that we have no official machinery in this 
country for the protection of ancient monuments or 
buildings from the greed or caprice of private owners 
or of the public bodies which, shamefully enough, 
are often their worst enemies. The writer of 
that article gives examples of injuries lately done 
to valuable monuments and of imminent perils from 
which others have only been preserved by the energy 
of individuals. Theseinstances by themselves are enough 
to prove his case; but since the article appeared an 
event has happened which must arouse all who have 
any respect for the remains of antiquity to the need 
of some legislative protection for them. It would be 
useless and improper to question the validity of Mr. 
Justice Farwell’s decision in the Stonehenge case or to 
upbraid Sir Edmund Antrobus for claiming what the 
law so far has decided to be his own property. What 
we have to consider and to amend is the condition of 
affairs which the issue of the case reveals to us. Stone- 
henge is the most ancient and perhaps the most famous 
of all our national monuments. Many books have 
been written about it, and innumerable visitors from 
all parts of the globe have come to see it. Yet until 
now no attempt has been made to decide who was 
responsible for its preservation or even to whom it 
belonged. About four years ago Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
the owner of the land on which it stands, enclosed it 
with a fence and began to charge a shilling fee for 
admittance within that enclosure. The fence erected 
is an open one, and visitors can see the stones 
in spite of it from a public way which passes near 
them. Little harm therefore has hitherto been done ; 
Sir Edmund Antrobus acted on the advice of experts ; 
and very likely his measures have preserved the 
stones from further injury. The plaintiff in the case, 
the Attorney-General, argued that Stonehenge was 
a national monument of great interest and was 
subject to.a trust for its free user by the public. 
The judge made short work of this contention. The 
courts, he said, have only presumed trusts of the kind 
suggested by the plaintiff in cases where corporations 
holding a fee have been held to be trustees for some 
inhabitants to the exclusion of others. It was also 
maintained that the defendant’s fences had interfered 
with certain rights of way, and on this point, too, the 
judge decided in favour of the defendant without 
hesitation. The contention that a trust in favour of 


the public was to be presumed because Stonehenge is a 
famous national monument was an attempt to maintain 
that the law already provides a machinery for the pro- 
tection of such monuments. It failed absolutely, and 
the failure perhaps is not to be regretted ; for protec- 
tion of that kind, based upon grounds so vague and diffi- 
cult to establish, could, if it existed, be only enforced 
by slow and costly means. What we require is akind 
of protection which will act swiftly and automatic- 
ally, without the need of establishing in each case by 
an elaborate legal process that the monument is liable 
to that protection. This is not to say that the 
Commons Preservation Society and their president, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, were not right in instigating 
the present proceedings. They took the best possible 
course to force the present public impotence in such 
matters upon the attention of the public; and if 
anything can procure the needed reform their action 
ought todo so. For it is now an obvious fact that if 
Sir Edmund Antrobus had chosen to blow up Stone- 
henge with dynamite, there was and there is no means 
of preventing him from doing so. Stonehenge, for all 
its celebrity and inestimable value, is his private pro- 
perty, even less subject to any kind of State inter- 
ference than any house he or any other man of pro- 
perty may choose to build upon his own land. In 
short we have absolutely no machinery for the pro- 
tection of monuments, however famous, from the 
caprices of individuals who may happen to own them. 
By the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts of 1882 
and 1900 the owners of ancient or medizval structures 
or monuments may place them under the protection of 
the Commissioners of Works or of the local county 
council with the consent of the authorities. In such a 
case the authorities in question are responsible for the 
preservation of the monument and have reasonable 
rights of access to it. But public right of access is 
subject to the pleasure of the owner and the operation 
of the Acts is also purely optional. 

In most European countries there is, in the first 
place, an elaborate machinery for the making of 
inventories of public monuments. In France, for 
instance, it is the duty of the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques to draw up a list of monuments of 
national interest. Of these a certain number, amount- 
ing in 1889 to about 2,200, are ‘‘classés,” and upon 
these the chief attention of the Commission is con- 
centrated. To the English Act of 1882 a schedule con- 
taining a list of sixty-eight monuments was attached, 
but no further attempt has been made to add to the list, 
and, indeed, there is no machinery provided for doing so. 
But the making of such a list is the first essential for the 
proper protection of monuments. Until we know what 
monuments we have that are worthy of protection we 
can hardly protect them. This being done, the question 
arises, How is protection to be applied? In most con- 
tinental countries there are provisions for compulsory 
purchase in case the owner of a monument refuses to 
commit it to the care of the State; but there are 
strong objections to this plan. It is costly, and it offers 
a premium to greedy owners not to submit their monu- 
ments to State protection. What we need, in the case 
at any rate of monuments like Stonehenge or of 
ruins of great interest, is a machinery which will 
enforce State guardianship while still vesting the 
property in the private owner. A charge might 
be made for admission to such monuments, and 
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the owner should be guaranteed a fair share in the 
proceeds of such a charge. This would involve no 
attack upon the rights of public property. It would 
merely force the owner of an object of national interest 
to do his duty by the nation. 

But protection of the same kind should be extended 
also to ruins, toall ancient buildings notin use, and, so 
far as it can be done without hardship, to all ancient 
buildings in use. The author of the article in the 
Quarterly Review gives several instances of recent 
destruction of such buildings which such a measure 
would have prevented. These instances seem to prove 
that public bodies are more destructive than private 
individuals, who at least have a sense of the value of 
their property ; and proper measures for the protection 
of monuments could be forced upon public bodies at 
least without any hardship or any interference with the 
rights of private property. If the case of Stonehenge 
leads to the provision of such measures it will certainly 
be a blessing in disguise. 





THE LATE LORD GRIMTHORPE. 


HE Becketts trace their pedigree through a line of 
és bankers to one Daniel Beckett, a humble trades- 
man who lived at Barnsley at the time of the Restora- 
tion. In the following century the Becketts appear in 
Leeds, and a hundred years ago Beckett’s Bank was 
already a prosperous institution. In 1813 John Beckett, 
banker, obtained a baronetcy, with a fine coat of arms, 
which passed in succession to his three sons. The 
youngest of these, Sir Edmund Beckett, who died in 
1874, took a principal part in the promotion of the 
Great Northern Railway, and as chairman of the com- 
pany from 1847 to 1865 was able to start his eldest 
son, Edmund (Lord Grimthorpe), on a prosperous career 
at the Parliamentary Bar. For this particular branch 
of the profession young Edmund Beckett was admir- 
ably fitted. He was, indeed, no lawyer. His invective, 
as Disraeli once said of an awkward mutineer, lacked 
finish and his graces were Batavian. Probably he 
could never have fattened on the sleek casuistries and 
fine-drawn distinctions of the common law and equity, 
for the sufficient reason that he could never have 
quite appreciated them. But he had some great quali- 
ties. In self-confidence and self-esteem, in what 
friends call boldness and enemies effrontery, and in 
sheer pugnacity—the love of fighting for its 
own sake—he might have challenged comparison with 
Brougham or Roebuck. But both Brougham and Roe- 
buck were orators and had pretensions, though hardly 
claims, to literary distinction. Beckett was scarcely a 
good speaker and his pen was neither polite nor 
correct. In his countless letters to the 7imes against 
bishops, against trade unions, against architects, 
were trailing clouds of relatives, which he used with 
the picturesque irrelevance of Mrs. Gamp herself. 


The writer of his obituary notice in the Times 
says that Beckett, or rather Denison (the name 
which, like his father, he assumed), owed 


success mainly to his strength in cross-examination, 
his industry, his splendid physique, and tenacious 
memory. He had a vast store of precedents and could 
recall for the purpose of the moment and with suffi- 
cienct accuracy evidence given by witnesses many 
years before. Succeeding Hope-Scott as leader of the 
Parliamentary Bar, he acquired the position of a despot 
and exercised his powers over committees, opponents, 
and witnesses without measure or mercy. Once when 
Madame Titjens, the great soprano, appeared as 
petitioner against some bill he had been retained to 
promote, Denison, after dealing with the other peti- 
tions, said, ‘‘ Now I come to the singing woman ” ; 
and upon her counsel protesting against the 


insult, Denison rejoined: ‘‘ Well, she is a sing- 
ing woman, and if you want authority for 
the term, I’ll show it you in the Book of Books.” 
His peroration against another bill before a committee 
of the Lords has been recalled by the Yorkshire Post: 
‘* If the promoters are allowed to do what they want to 
do, their works will make a great stink in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and if your Lordships pass the bill all I can 
say is I hope some of you will be obliged to live there.” 
The only witness on record who ever stood up to this 
formidable man was a fellow Yorkshireman. Denison, 
it should be said, who was himself a great horologist, 
was involved in an action about the disputed will of a 
friend of his, a deceased clockmaker, and his conduct 
in the matter met with some adverse criticism. Shortly 
afterwards he had to employ his talents upon the 
witness who vanquished him. For some time the only 
answer he could get to his questions was ‘‘ Aw knaw all 
aboot that.” At last Denison exclaimed: ‘‘Is there 
anything you don’t knaw all aboot?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
the witness deliberately. ‘‘ Aw knaw noot aboot wills 
and noot aboot clocks.” 

A knowledge of mathematics and mechanics has 
been an important factor in many legal fortunes. Lord 
Grimthorpe was not a great mathematician—he was 
only twenty-sixth Wrangler — but his Astronomy 
without Mathematics was a very successful book, and 
he had a real genius for mechanics. He invented a 
lock which has been described in a practical treatise on 
lock picking as the only lock of English invention 
secure against any known method of picking. He was 
as good at clocks as at locks. His book on Clocks, 
Watches, and Bells went into eight editions, and in this 
department his art was as sound as his theory. Fifty 
years ago he designed Big Ben and directed the work 
of its construction in the minutest detail. This splendid 
clock has been reported to vary less than a second 
a week; yet in the raging controversy that 
Denison carried on with Sir Charles Barry, the archi- 
tect, and Sir George Airy, the Astronomer Royal, one 
of the principal objections made against the amateur 
horologist—an objection backed by the authority of 
the London Company of Clockmakers—was Denison’s 
stipulation that Big Ben should not lose or gain more 
than a second aday. Clockmakers, architect, and As- 
tronomer Royal all pronounced such accuracy absurd 
and impossible. Denison abused all his opponents 
freely, but in this affair he ascribed his difficulties mainly 
to the Board of Works and to “‘ the tendency of the offi- 
cial mind,” as he put it, ‘‘ to get things done with as little 
trouble as possible” rather than as well as possible. 

Unfortunately Denison’s fame as horologist and 
campanologist (for he was a bell-man as well as a 
clockmaker, and was constantly consulted, and no 
doubt dunned, for church bells) has been dimmed and 
overclouded by his ignominy as an architect and re- 
storer of churches. His restoration of St. Albans is 
worse than a bad joke, though Archbishop Thomson for 
once had the laugh when at a Lincoln’s Inn dinner as 
the presiding Bencher was about to serve plum pudding 
he asked ‘‘ Sir Edmund, is that your west front ?”’ 

A panegyrist has compared the late peer to a 
Swift for his satirical power and to a Leonardo da 
Vinci for his artistic versatility! We can only wish 
for the sake of St. Albans that Grimthorpe Abbey 
might last no longer than his controversial writings. 
Those, however, who denounce his inefficiency as an 
ecclesiastical architect must admit that in speech and 
action he was an effective malleus episcoporum. As Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of York he hammered without 
discrimination or respect for persons all who offended 
in his view against the Protestant law and ritual of the 

Church of England. As a favourable specimen of 
his manner we may quote from an epistle against 
Archbishop Temple, written in his eighty-third year. 
Temple, he said, as Bishop of London had illegally 
vetoed ‘‘a suit to determine the legality of that mon- 
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strous heap of idolatrous images in his (then) Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, and, what was worse, did so on the 
absurd pretext that a crucifix with the Roman goddess 
on the top and surrounded bya flight of angels is a 
‘ bona-fide scriptural group’ and incapable of encou- 
raging idolatry, for which, as Lord Penzance and 
Chancellor Tristram truly say, every old crucifix in 
England was notoriously intended and probably every 
Papist would allow.” This is not the whole of the sen- 
tence, but as much as our space admits of. It may be 
observed, however, such is the inconsistency of icono- 
clasts, that a winged Image of the Protestant Tyke 
broods angelically over the West porch of St. Albans 
Abbey. 





THE DECLARATION ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


AM asked to contribute to Zhe Speaker a brief 
statement of the objects of the recent Declara- 
tion on Biblical Criticism and the reasons for urging 
those objects at the present moment. If I attempt 
to do so it will be with the proviso that I have 
no right and make no claim to do more than present 
my own personal view. 

It may be well to follow the order indicated by the 
Declaration itself in considering first the reasons for 
issuing it. These reasons will emphasise, and ought 
indeed of themselves to explain, the objects which it 
has in view. The Declaration refers in the first in- 
stance to ‘‘ the present unsettled condition of religious 
opinion, which, while due in the main to the general 
trend of modern thought, specially connects itself 
for the clergy with the critical study of the 
New Testament.” That this unsettled condition of 
religious opinion should seriously concern the official 
teachers of religion is inevitable. That it should move 
them to earnest endeavour to appreciate its causes, 
and, if possible, to remove them, is surely natural and 
right. And, in estimating these causes, I should per- 
sonally be inclined to amend the terms of the Declara- 
tion or at least to modify the possible implications of 
its wording on two points. While it may be true that 
‘** the general trend of modern thought” is towards the 
unsettlement of religious opinion, I think it would be 
profoundly untrue to assert that that trend is in a 
direction contrary to religion itself. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the complete swing round of practically 
the whole thinking world of this generation from a 
materialistic to a spiritualistic interpretation of life. 
Where even the deeply spiritual mind of Kant 


could find no room in_ time-and-space_ certain- 
ties for the great spiritual realities—God, Free- 
will, Immortality—and had to force them into 


a recalcitrant order of experience, the ordinary 
thinker of to-day finds himself, on the contrary, forced 
to transcend the time-and-space measurement of 
experience in order to discover its real intelligibility in 
spiritual values. God, free-will, immortality, have 
become the recognised masters of the palace of life. 
They enter and go forth at will as its ordinary occu- 
pants. They are no longer provided with a glorified 
annexe, or at best admitted to the palace itself by some 
secret postern. And it is in face of this undoubted 
return to a spiritualist interpretation of life that the 
religious unsettlement of which the Declaration takes 
note persists and even increases in extent and intensity. 
In other words, the Declaration is more than ever 
justified in its assertion that the unsettlement is con- 
nected with the results of the critical study of the New 
Testament. And, again, it was unnecessary for the 
Declaration to limit that connection to the case of the 
clergy. It is especially the thinking layman, and even 
more and more the merely thoughtful layman, whose 
religious at-homeness in Christendomis being adversely 
affected by what he conceives to be the destructive 


results of criticism. It is criticism and, speaking gener- 
ally, criticism alone that is gradually alienating the 
world of lay thought from a Church which it finds 
guilty of failure to establish its faith anew—a faith 
which that lay world itself implicitly holds—in presence 
of critical results. 

The second reason for its own opportuneness on 
which the Declaration insists is the current ‘‘ tendency 
to treat the full discussion of many questions arising 
from such study as inadmissible for our Church and 
so to commit us as a body to non-critical views of the 
New Testament Scriptures.” That such a tendency 
exists in the governing centres of all existing Churches 
and that it is strengthened by the support of the 
common body of unthinking traditional opinion in all 
the Churches is certain. The only greater certainty is 
that, if persisted in, it must be fatal to the cause of 
Christianity. A religion which, like Christianity, finds 
its objects of faith revealed to it through certain 
historical happenings must be willing to submit 
the record of those happenings to free critical research. 
The only conditions which it has a right to demand 
are competence and honesty on the part of the critics, 
and a sufficient length of time for results to emerge 
from the sustained clash of opinion with a certainty 
which onlyignorance or the perversity of wilful prejudice 
can challenge. That these conditions of criticism are 
being fulfilled day by day is now very generally ad- 
mitted by even the most orthodox Christian scholars. 
There is probably no department of intellectual effort 
into which more sincere, serious, and morally disciplined 
work has been put during the last two or three genera- 
tions than that of Biblical criticism. That there should 
be extravagances of conjecture and even absurdities of 
method in the course of a long process extending over 
a century and worked out by minds of all varieties 
of character and competence was inevitable. That 
there have been such excesses is certain. But 
even these extravagances and absurdities, and they 
have been but occasional in the main sum 
of effort, have had their value in eliciting and 
determining such truth as has been reached. It is 
the living process that corrects its own excesses. If it 
had been possible artificially to limit the scope, or even 
the method, of criticism, truth itself would have suffered. 
And by truth here I mean only that view of the facts 
witnessed to by the Old and New Testament records 
which has emerged from the careful sifting of a whole 
century’s scholarship. 

The changed view of the facts underlying the Old 
Testament record which has been necessitated by this 
long critical process has gradually and, on the whole 
silently permeated even the most orthodox sections of 
the Anglican Communion. But criticism has been at 
work upon the New Testament records for almost as 
long a period. The competence and the honesty of the 
scholars engaged in that work have been, for the most 
part, as assured as in the case of the Old Testament 
critics, and their number during the last twenty years 
has been so much greater that the conflict of opinion 
has been intensified, and that’there has been in con- 
sequence at least a greater probability of accuracy in 
the results which have gradually emerged trom this 
conflict. Yet here in England there has been a much 
greater hesitation in accepting such results than was 
shown with regard to the results of criticism of the 
Old Testament. Such hesitation was not only perfectly 
natural. It was imposed by the conception of revelation, 
in other words of the object of faith, current in Anglican 
theologyatthemoment. Ifthathesitation was less felt in 
Germany, it was not because the German theologians 
were less anxious about the claims of faith, but exactly 
because Ritschl had provided them with a new concep- 
tion of faith which had less to fear from such changes 
as might be wrought by the critical method. In reli- 


gion, faith and criticism, the spiritual appreciation of 
the Revealed Reality and the critical appreciation of 
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those forms of thought or happenings of fact through 
which it is revealed, must always go together. It was 
so inGermany. It was so in England also. The critical 
limit of the Zux Mundi school was set by the 
conception of faith to which that school gave a vivid 
and inspiring expression. The strength of that con- 
ception was that it at once simplified and intensified 
faith by finding the object of faith, the complete 
Divine Revelation, in the Person of Jesus Christ, in 
the historical Incarnation. Its weakness, as I humbly 
venture to think, was that it identified that Incarna- 
tion with the factual happening of certain events which 
were peculiarly exposed to adverse iudgment from 
criticism, that it identified faith in the Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ with belief in the factual happening of those 
events, and so forced the man who would bea Christian 
to determine a matter of history by dogmatic con- 
siderations, and the man who, in obedience to his his- 
torical judgment, could not accept the undoubted 
certainty of those events to renounce his Christianity. 
Yet the fact remains that there are to-day numbers 
of men in every Christian communion for whom faith 
in the Incarnation is not dependent upon belief 
in those events, even when they see no reason to doubt 
that the facts did happen or may have happened in the 
manner recorded in the Gospels. The late Dr. 
Moberly’s essay was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
achievements of a great book. Yet, personally, I feel 
that some recent words of one of the Lux Mundi 
writers are more apt to the requirements of Christian 
faith at the moment. ‘‘ Christian apologists owe to 
criticism their present tendency to take as a safe 
starting-point the teaching and personality of 
Jesus rather than the supernatural elements in His 
life.’ 

If there is a tendency to welcome criticism or even 
to fear it less, it is because, consciously or uncon- 
sciouslv, faith is becoming increasingly apt to apprehend 
the Divine Revelation in that which the world’s rough 
hands can touch and handle. The coarse thumb of 
criticism may pass over the body of truth, tracing as 
best it can the exact outlines of its surface. Its soul, 
now as always, only the seeking soul of man can 
recognise. The Person in Whom God reveaied Him- 
self was and is more fully present to faith in His 
Risen Life than amid the tangle of phenomenal events 
of His life on earth which, while they prepared for faith 
in Him, yet confused and baffled it also. So much at 
least the Gospels themselves witness to. And it is the 
demonstration that the Church or any considerable 
number of its members can find the Christ of the 
Christian faith inthe teaching and personality of Jesus 
as a consensus of criticism has established them from 
the Synoptic record, that is alone likely to lessen the 
unsettlement of religious opinion among those who are 
naturally religious and naturally Christian. 

A. L. LILvey. 





THE ART OF RODIN.* 


N Anteus-like contact with earth gives savour, 
strength, and typical character to the potent 

art of Rodin; character typical of a time which re- 
coiled unsatisfied from too abstract idealism to recog- 
nition of the dominant part which rude element and 
instinct must play in moulding the lives of men. But 
though in the expression of force Rodin has no rivals 
in our time and not many in all time, he has, unlike 
lesser artists and writers, been controlled above all 
things by the intuitive desire for beauty. Next year, I 
believe, we are to have in London an exhibition of his 
work. Meanwhile, here is a book about him by his 
friend M. Camille Mauclair, already well known among 
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us as the enthusiastic champion and spokesman of the 
Impressionist painters. 

How sympathetically M. Mauclair writes may be 
seen in such a passage as this, on the Burghers of 
Calais, where he appears at his best : 


‘The monument is one in which Rodin has deliberately 
departed from all the rules of official art. These require 
that the effect should be pursued primarily by a compact 
grouping, the same thought being translated by the same 
gesture from all the persons. Rodin, on the contrary, 
desired to leave their full individuality to his six burghers 
going in their shirts and with halters on their necks to 
surrender themselves to King Edward, and he has isolated 
them on their one base. These six men are walking, one 
behind the other, two by two, half-naked and miserable, 
with their emaciated faces—men besieged, sacrificed. One 
devotion unites them in the name of their town’s salvation, 
but their characters and their thoughts remain distinct, and 
in each may be read a different drama of the conscience. 
They have not the factitious enthusiasm and the declamatory 
gesture with which an ordinary sculptor would have thought 
well to furnish them; they are simply citizens who have 
resolved to fulfila fatal duty, and are going to perform 
it without cowardice, but nevertheless were yesterday 
tradespeople and family men with no pretensions to the 
heroic. They bear with them their regrets, their inner 
heartbreak, and are not thinking of striking an attitude in 
the eyes of history. ... These are six wretched men, 
shivering with cold and anguish. But an idea transfigures 
them.’ 


This is admirable and illuminating description. Only, 
I would demur to the note struck in the opening lines, 
a note harped on throughout the author's writings. M. 
Mauclair has a hatred of academies and academic 
opinion which amounts to a rage and an obsession. No 
doubt the official voice in matters of art and literature 
is far louder and has far more authority in France than 
here, where the Royal Academy, instead of leading, 
merely follows public opinion. And Rodin, like other 
men of genius, has suffered from its power. But ina 
book written presumably for a permanent audience, and 
especially an English one, this perpetual protesting re- 
ference to the conventional canons of official mediocrity 
is out of place; it gives them undue importance and 
it becomes really tedious. Moreover, the heretics of 
to-day are the orthodox of to-morrow; and at the 
moment, with Rodin’s immense fres¢ige, the danger is 
likely to lie in the other direction. All artists of domi- 
nating power attract imitators, who seize upon the 
extreme characteristics of their work without having 
undergone the gradual development by which these 
were evolved in the master It is the violences of 
Rodin’s later work which find readiest imitation, and 
his influence, like that of Michelangelo, may prove 
baneful to his followers. 

At the same time, in justice to M. Mauclair, we 
who see Rodin now enthroned and everywhere accepted, 
must not forget how hard and long the struggle was 
before the victory was achieved, and we can sympathise 
with a friend’s indignation at the rancour and hostility 
evoked, though it has been the common lot of original 
genius in most ages. Rodin was born in 1840, but it 
was not till 1877, after long years of patient, obscure, 
unceasing labour, that he became known, and even 
then had to face an amount of detraction, prejudice, 
and misrepresentation that seems now astonishing. 

But to return to the Burghers. M. Mauclair 
rightly points out in Rodin’s work the reliance on, and 
faith in, the intrinsic worth and weight of his subject. 
Artists who have not this faith dress up their subject 
with adventitious aids which they think will conciliate 
the public ; but being unconvinced themselves they 
always fail in the long run to convince. Rodin believed 
that he could find, and set out to find, ‘‘ the latent 
heroic in every natural movement.” More than this, 
he claims to work on the same principles as Nature 
herself. He gets the hint for a vase from the shape of 
a woman’s body, the idea for an attitude from the lines 
of a landscape, a hill or a tree. Probably all great 
imaginations have worked in this way, and the result 
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is that their creations have an organic life of their own; 
but such masters, in their contempt for the art which 
is constructed from the outside and according to 
formulas imposed by the mind, often ignore the essen- 
tial part which the choosing and recombining mind 
necessarily plays in their own as in all art. Rodin is 
inclined to indulge in phrases like ‘‘ Where you follow 
Nature, you get everything”; phrases which inspire 
the unintelligent to a great deal of nonsense, as if 
Nature was not only the inexhaustible storehouse of 
ideas but an absolute, explicit guide. But Rodin can 
also say, ‘‘ In order to possess volume and 
harmony, a statue or group ought to be con- 
tained in a cube, a pyramid, or some simple figure.”’ 
He may claim that this is a law derived from observa- 
tion of nature (though this is anything but obvious), 
but certainly it is the kind of suggestion which, elevated 
to a dogma and used without imagination, becomes in 
time just the academic formula against which Rodin 
protests. However, we are extremely grateful to 
M. Mauclair for the conversations and explanations of 
his friend which are here recorded. For, though not 
always easy to follow, they contain many pregnant 
sayings and reveal the remarkable breadth and pro- 
found sanity of Rodin’s intellect. Let me quote one or 
two. ‘* What is the principle of my figures? It is the 
very pivot of art—it is balance.” And here we may 
note it was the pursuit of balance and of unity, which, 
as he says, ‘‘ oppresses and haunts me,” that led Rodin 
to study and develop movement in sculpture. It was not 
the pursuit of movement for its own sake ; movement pro- 
duces oppositions of volume ina figure, and thus a fresh 
balance is created. Again, ‘‘In sculpture everything 
depends upon the way in which the modelling is carried 
out with a constant thought of the main line of the 
scheme, upon the rendering of the hollows, of the pro- 
jections and of their connections.” In these and all the 
sayings quoted we see how entirely Rodin is possessed 
by a few dominant general ideas, we feel how typical 
they are of this sculptor with his imperative creative 
instinct, with his unsurpassed sense of the elemental 
and inherent qualities of things; man is not separate 
from Nature in his mind; certain of his figures rise 
almost as if they had shaped themselves out of the earth ; 
his conceptions have a natural tendency to divest them- 
selves of unessentials ; by large gesture, by force and 
mass, by a habit of working ‘‘in depth, not by sur- 
faces,” he moulds forms that remind us of a primeval 
world. Yet with all this there is in his modelling a 
nervous intensity that is peculiarly modern. Equally 
interesting is what Rodin has to say on former art. 
It is plain how profoundly he has studied the 
past; rightly, he calls himself not an innovator 
but a renovator, a rediscoverer of the principles 
of the earlizr Greek sculptors. Gothic sculpture, he 
confesses, baffles him ; he does not understand it. And 
this makes one the more surprised that M. Mauclair 
should try to prove that Rodin belongs to a French 
national art tradition, interrupted by the foreign ideals 
of the Renaissance, but rooted far back in the Middle 
Ages. This theory of a continuous French tradition 
has been much exploited of late in France; it is hard 
to prove. We are equally unable to follow M. Mauclair 
in his theory of ‘‘atmosphere” in sculpture. Rodin, 
he tells us, has by certain intentional exaggerations 
succeeded in giving atmosphere to his figures, influenced 
in this by his interest in impressionist painting. If the 
light in which sculpture is viewed were fixed, and its 
relation to the figure controlled by the artist, as in 
painting, one could understand ; but as it is, one can- 
not but suspect M. Mauclair of being led astray by his 
own sympathies. Rodin has certainly used successful 
means to avoid dead hardness of surface; but M. 
Mauclair implies far more than this, and even so, it is 
not for such reasons that Rodin is the great sculptor 
that he is. 
LAURENCE Binyon. 





IN DOCK. 


66 OW, turn out here, young fellers! Show a 
leg and put a stocking on it.” 

It was the watchman, a lank, grizzled seaman, 
giving us the news of daybreak. ‘‘ What time is it?” 

‘* Half-past five; so turn out an’ get yer coffee. 
You'll turn-to at six o’clock.”’ 

We turned out of our bunks in a tired, dead-and- 
alive kind of way, feeling the sleep still rusty in our 
bones, and our eyes gummy, and our mouths foul. 
The half-deck had a vile, close smell of stale tobacco 
in it, and the dawn through the open door looked 
cheerless as an ashpit. One wanted a cold bath, and 
a shower bath, and a toothbrush to cleanse away that 
physical discomfort clinging to us like dirt. But there 
was no possibility of these things, we knew, until the 
evening. We turned out dully, and sat on our 
chests rubbing our drowsy eyes and blinking at 
each other. ‘‘Go forrard for the coffee, someone,” 
said our first voyager, and I plodded heavily forward 
with the sixpenny tin kettle in my hand. It is the cus- 
tom of the sea to drink coffee before turning-to in the 
morning, and the custom obtains as much in dock as 
on blue water. The custom is a good custom, and, 
tor a profession so cruel as that of ship-owner, a 
generous custom, but the coffee is too bad for words. 
We used to drink it because it was sometimes hot ; the 
only flavour it ever had was a strange twang of tin, ‘‘ or 
metal sick,” barely tempered by a taste of ship’s 
molasses. The cook, a sleepy Welshman, red in the 
eye from his drinkings overnight, filled my kettle sourly, 
holding a tender nose away from the fumes from the 
copper. ; 

We drank our coffee hurriedly, eating the last of 
our shore-buns to take the tasteaway. Wehad barely 
commenced to smoke when the second mate peered in 
at us trom the door. ‘‘Turn-to, here,” he said curtly. 

We trooped out on deck just as the clock over the 
warehouse struck six. It was chilly on deck, and com- 
fortless, but we were not there to think of comfort. 
We were marched aft to the sail locker ina body, there 
to ‘‘ wrastle out” staysails to bend before breakfast. I 
was put to bend the main topmast and topgallant stay- 
sails, a piece of work which necessitates a nice sense of 
balance in the performer. The bender goes aloft, say, 
120 ft., and seats himself astride on a cruel hard wire 
rope about as thick as a broomstick. He then has to 
lean gingerly forward and work, with both hands and 
every muscle above his belt, at a heavy sail dangling 
underneath him. When you come down from aloft 
after bending staysails you wonder why you 
left home. We worked in this way until about 
half-past seven, when we were called down to 
get out buckets and brooms and wash the poop 
down. This was a regular morning task, and had 
only one unpleasant feature. The water for the wash- 
ing down was drawn from the dock. We were high 
in the water, and every bucket drawn had to be pulled 
up by hand some twenty feet or more. And this is ina 
hurry, working navy fashion, like a red streak of sparks, 
with the third mate’s voice in our ears. ‘‘ Now, holy 
Joseph, there, you spill that bucket an’ I'll put you 
scrapin’ the sty.” 

Before the poop had been cleaned, broomed down, 
and passed by the third mate as ‘‘ you”’ (‘‘ that’s you,” 
the sea-phrase for any exquisite contentment with 
labour done), the postman ashore hailed us and I took 
the boat in for the mail. 

Then it was eight o’clock, and we were knocked off 
for breakfast. This meal was a repetition of the 
supper of the night before, a tasteless and beastly 
rendering of old scraps. We talked, while at food, 
on the probable nature of the coming day’s work. We 
had heard the two mates talking ominously of ‘‘ stores,” 
and we knew that, if the ship’s stores were coming on 
board that morning, a stiff day’s labour was in pickle 
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for us. For six boys to hoist up and stow fifteen tons 
of various kinds of stores during one working day is a 
tolerable achievement. The stores had to be hoisted 
from the lighter, dragged or carried to the hatch, 
lowered into the 'tweendecks, dragged or carried to the 
lazarette, and there stored as the steward wished. When 
we came on deck again at 8.30 we found, sure enough, 
a great lighter full of potato sacks coming alongside of 
us. Our first job was to get them on deck by means of 
a “ slings and tackle.” Each sack weighed 175 pounds, 
and had to be carried on the back for a distance of some 
ten weary yards. 175 pounds is 1,750 pounds after ten 
yards. Disbelievers may try for themselves. We were 
only lads, and the sacks were too heavy for us to bear, 
at any rate, with grace. The mates jeered at us. 
‘Great snakes there, you, you’re shaking like a gory 
leaf. What the divil’s ailin’ you ? You might be carryin’ 
nitre the way you shape.” 

The day went over us, with a short spell for dinner, 
like an ill dream full of strain. We got at last into a 
dulled mechanical state in which, at times, we shoved 
casks, at other times carried boxes or dragged sacks. 
Voices spoke to us at times and damned us for inatten- 
tion. The trouble with us was that at half-past three 
we were all six of us too dead-beat to care a red cent. 
what we did, or how. Lighter after lighter left us, but 
there were always others ready at hand whenever the 
grimy bargeman cast loose and waved us farewell. Now 
it was heavy red-lead in casks, or turps, or oil, or paint, or 
tar, or new hemp rope, or new blocks, or manilla, or coir. 
Then it would be food again. ‘‘ Prime mess beef,” 
or ‘‘prime mess pork,” or split peas, or onions in ropes, 
or bread in bags, or fancy goods (for the cabin) in 
boxes. 

Our hands were full of splinters, bleeding at the 
finger-tips, and quite raw down the palm. I don’t 
know how I did what I did that afternoon, but I suppose 
it was just the sense of duty that had been drilled into 
me till it was a habit. Soldiers and sailors are like 
that, I think; they have the collective wisdom of the 
sheep, the unquestioning mind of the running guinea- 
pig. Tell them to doa thing, and they will do it, and 
keep on doing it until they drop. It seems a goodish 
quality in print ; in real life it is goodish only for those 
who do the telling. When we cast loose the last 
lighter that afternoon we sank gasping against the 
fife-rail. ‘‘Great snakes,” roared the second mate, 
‘what are you knocking off for? You ain’t washed 
down yet. Get the brooms along, and man the head- 
pump, two of you.” 

Towards seven o'clock that evening six utterly 
tired lads sat upon chests and blinked at each other 
stupidly in the twilight. They were too dead-fagged 
to eat, or to wash, or to sing, or to speak, or to un- 
dress and turnin. They sat there stupidly for twenty 
minutes, not saying a word, blinking at each other like 
owls. They had looked labour in the face, and the 
exceeding glory of her countenance had smitten them 


dumb. Joun MAseFIELp. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
1 

HE opening of the 1905 Academy has been sig- 
nalised by at least one good deed on the part of 

the authorities—their purchase of Mr. Furse’s “ Return 
from the Ride,” exhibited two years ago, for the Chantrey 
Collection. Thus is a fitting act of grace performed to 
the dead painter’s memory, and a judicious selection made 
in the public interest. The event, moreover, marks a de- 
parture from the hitherto rigid custom of buying only from 
the current exhibition, which, although the other purchases 
(if any) have not yet been disclosed, may be taken as a 
sign that the Academy does not intend to ignore altogether 
the recommendations of the House of Lords Committee. 
So far, so good. It remains to be seen how far the 


willingness for amendment will extend, and whether there 
was anything behind the slight reference made to the sub- 
ject by Sir Edward Poynter at last Saturday’s banquet. 
The President paid a tribute to the “courtesy” of Lord 
Crewe, who presided over the inquiry. It is for him and 
his colleagues to prove their appreciation not only of that 
courtesy but also of the very moderate measures of reform 
that were recommended on the same occasion. 

Meanwhile the exhibition now open does not strike 
one as possessing any special characteristics that distin- 
guish it from its predecessors. Its sins of commission 
and omission are as obvious as of old. The new law 
that reduced the number of outside contributions from 
eight to three per individual, and from eight to six in the 
case of members, has not rendered over-crowding much 
less perceptible than it used to be. The same regulation, 
while it has doubtless lightened the labours of the hanging 
committee, has not produced a corresponding improvement 
in the average quality of what has been let in. Then, 
abstinence on the part of sundry Academicians and Asso- 
ciates who cannot well be spared aggravates somewhat in- 
tensely the increased prominence of those who can. Mr. 
Abbey, who has shown little during the last two summers, 
sends nothing. Mr. Farquharson and Mr. Brangwyn send 
nothing. It requires a more divine complaisance than 
many possess to accept as a substitute for “big” work by 
the latter artist a big canvas by Sir L. Alma-Tadema of the 
sort that memorialises his recent visit to Egypt. And of 
the outside artists the best are as usual content to let their 
places be taken by the large body of sound and mainly 
second-rate painters to whom the Royal Academy is at 
once the goal of their ambition and their abuse. On the 
other hand, the exhibition contains some pictures not 
less arresting and important than what one has 
learned to expect. The very first room reveals a 
landscape by Mr. Clausen, that is worth at least half the 
other landscapes put together ; while among the portraits 
Mr. Sargent is again brilliantly predominant, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his six contributions show variety of excel- 
lence as well as of style. One is tempted to think that 
Mr. Sargent is almost too predominant, for now that Mr. 
Furse has gone there is only Mr. Shannon to compete 
with him—within the Academy—for the leadership of the 
advanced school, and Mr. Shannon, though the hothouse 
fragrance of his portraiture is often seductive enough, is 
not his equal in resource. There is a posthumous 
work by Mr. Furse. “Cubbing with the York and Ainsty : 
Children of the Master, Lyocett Green, Esquire,” is 
its title, and it hangs in Gallery 8, in the 
place that was occupied by the “Return from the 
Ride.” Closely resembling this work in style, it shows 
a distinct advance in power of design on a large scale. 
The composition is more elaborate, the number of principal 
figures being four instead of two, and the colour arrange- 
ment is more original and daring; effective use has been 
made of decorative cloud forms. A passage of courage 
and beauty is the thunderous sunlight area that surrounds 
the red-coated horseman and hounds in the middle dis- 
tance to the right. The stepping horses have been drawn 
with regard rather to strong realism than to grace or 
symmetry ; but this is a matter in which the artist always 
refused to be tied by conventions, and it signifies little 
so long as the stately dignity of his art remains unimpaired. 

In a first review one must not forget the Royal por- 
traits. They include on this occasion our King, Queen, 
and Heir Apparent, the German Emperor and the Khedive. 
Mr. Fildes’s picture of the Queen is, of course, the official 
pertrait of the year, and it fulfils all legitimate require- 
ments. Mr. Harold Speed also may be congratulated on 
the Belfast portrait of His Majesty. From the Gallery 
(No. 2) in which this is hung one carries away the pleasant 
memory of landscapes by Sir Ernest Waterlow and Mr. 
Armesby Brown; in the big room, next door, Mr. La 
Thangue has a Ligurian picture, joyous in its blue and 
ruddy gold, that almost satisfies the craving for what one 
felt lay beneath the “manner” of this painter's recent 
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work. A sober Provencal scene by Mr. Alfred pressing gospel. Poor Mr. ‘Shaw, thus to have permitted 
East hangs on the right of the Queen's portrait, the pill to be swamped in jam—so that any pleasure and 

. . edification which may be given us we may as fairly attri- 


and Mr. Sargent’s “ Countess of Warwick” is also in this 
Elysium of the elect, confronting Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s 
“The Finding of Moses,” Sir Edward Poynter’s “ The Cup 
of Tantalus,” the one small Orchardson portrait, and Mr. 
Sigismund Goetze’s emulation of Gustave Doré. Mr. 
Goeize, it will be remembered, received considerable ad- 
vertisement from the subsequent adventures of his last 
Academy picture, but even this fact scarcely excuses the 
prominence given to tue present essay. 

Although the quality dwindles decidedly when the third 
room is left behind, Gallery 4 contains Mr. Sargent’s “ The 
Marlborough Family” and a rather daintily conceived 
figure subject by Mr. J. H. Lorimer, entitled “ Midsummer's 
Eve: A Reverence to which a_ pleasantly 
rhythmical movement combines the eight white-draped 
girls swaying round the rose trees in the centre; the early 
twilight background is quietly harmonious, and the painting 
loses nothing by a certain primness in technique. Two large 
marine pictures by Mr. C. Napier Hemy, showing the 
evolutions of a destroyer, meet one further on, and attract 
by their strength and spirit; and the Academy, as might 
en the Nelson centenary, which 
instrumentality of Mr. W. L. 
need not be grudged to the latter’s 
“ Trafalgar,” even though it reek of flame and gore, and 
its frame be decorated with literary explanations. Sea- 
scape proper finds two moderately capable exponents in 
Messrs. Julius Olsson and W. Ayerst Ingram, the latter’s 

The Isles of Shoals” seeming to touch a higher level 
than the artist has hitherto attained. A good example of 
Mr. E. Matthew Hale, “ The Invaders,” is on the line in 
Gallery 4, and some sea and boat studies by Mr. J. A. Park 
have rare atmospheric quality and knowledge. 

This necessarily brief survey of Academy painting may 
be brought to a close with a note on Professor Herkomer’s 
“Communal Sitting of the Burghers of Landsberg, 
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Bavaria.” Containing over thirty figures approaching 
life size, it is easily the largest canvas in the exhi- 
bition The composition, roughly speaking, repre- 
sents the outside hall of a council chamber, the 
five broad windows of which look out upon 
a street, the assembled burghers beine disposed in 
various sitting postures about a narrow table that forms 


three sides of a square. The difficult perspective of the 
room has been admirably managed, and the light falling 
through yellow blinds diffuses a generous warmth over the 
interior and gives vigorous chiaroscuro to the figures. 
Beyond this, however, it is difficult to consider the group 
interesting or beautiful. One thinks instinctively of the 
Frans Hals regency pictures, and recalls the decorative 
simplicity of the uniform costume worn by his burgo- 
masters and the vivacious intelligence that quickens their 
individual portraits into actuality; and one looks at 
Professor Herkomer’s Bavarians, and finds the decorative 
quality absent, and the Teutonic visages at their dullest. 
Hals’s burgomasters, of course, were not invariably the rol- 
licking cavaliers that he painted ; he only saw them as such 
through his own temperament. Professor Herkomer 
allows no temperament to interfere with him, but paints 
his Teutons in homespun, as they are. The difference, to 
be sure, lies partly in environment, but more largely in the 
quality of the painter's mind. But one cannot blame 
Professor Herkomer for not being Hals. One can only 
regret that a whole wall of the Academy has been devoted 
to a single work that, with all its excellent qalities, fails to 
stir the pulse or touch the imagination. F. J. M. 





FATE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 

HE successful performance of You Never Can Tell 
must be gall and wormwood to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

For, as he confesses in his amazing preface, he has 

here, more than in any other of his plays, condescended to 
deliberate comic effects in the hope of conciliating popu- 
larity. In other words, this comedy contains a maximum 
of intelligible fooling and a minimum of Mr. Shaw's de- 


bute to the worthless jam as to the scarcely discernible 
pill. Mr. Shaw must, indeed, despise himself for having 
deigned to subordinate his mission to his genius, and it 
comes as a deadly irony that this step 1s always the mea- 
sure of his public success. He has owned that the Comic 
Waiter and the lawyer were wrought forward to facilitate 
our toleration of Gloria and the rest. But—and here is 
the bitterness—what would become of Gloria were it not 
for the same Comic Waiter whom the author thus, with a 
sneer at himself and us, resigns himselt to introducing? 

Perhaps, as he finds himself alone in the world, to 
have a right insight into things he may put all this cri- 
ticism down to the mere stupidity in which he perceives us 
to abound. But if he does this he entitles us in our turn 
to ask for his credentials, to inquire on what authority he 
points out his dazzling infallibility. We need not enlarge 
on the point that no real reform can ever come througn 
such intense mclignity as Mr. Shaw’s—that the physician 
must sympathise with his patients, and not despise them, 
before he can hope to be of use. We have only to inquire 
from what radiant seraph Mr. Shaw received his mission, 
and on what impregnavie rock is based his claim to the 
sole possession of spiritual light. But, alas, the question 
has answered itself, and the thunders of those prefaces 
have long fallen silent. By the sarcasm of the gods, the 
moment of Mr. Shaw’s dramatic triumph has been contem- 
poraneous with, and even owing to, tue world’s clear per- 
ception that he is no prophet but a brilliant jester, whose 
work delights us now, because no one any more can ever 
be persuaded to take it seriously. Thus one side of him 
has destroyed the other, and the ambitious evangelist of 
Sentimentalism has sallen a victim to the monster of his 
own brilliancy. 

You Never Can Tell, denuded of extraneous matter, is 
perhaps the thinnest of his pleasant plays. At what, pre- 
cisely, he may now be tilting, it is not so easy to see as in 
some of his other work. The thread of the story is lax and 
unconvincing—hardly even interesting. Old Mr. Crampton 
is revealed as the child-beating father of Philip and Dolly— 
well and good. But why, when all is said and done, should 
he be their father? The complication leads nowhere. It 
seems perfectly perfunctory ; and while the interminable dis- 
cussions are going forward one wonders drearily how the 
entire situation fails to convey any impression of life or 
interest. Then, again, Valentine loves Gloria. Well, some- 
one must love someone else or where would literature be? 
Valentine is an astonishingly brave man, of course, to 
love Gloria at all. But, once having granted that he does 
and that Gloria has conquered her tantrums at the notion of 
being loved, the audience comes to the conclusion that the 
best thing they both can do is to marry and make no more 
bones about it. And this very desire for decision is a 
symptom of our chilled interest in the fortunes of Valentine 
and Gloria. But even a prompt solution is denied us. 
Everyone sits upon the stage and discusses everything inter- 
minably, assisted by a comic waiter and a preposterous 
barrister, until the long family council drives the last 
vestiges of sympathy from our minds, leaving only the blank 
conviction that Valentine is a bore and the whole Clandon 
family a pack of intolerable prolix nuisances. And this 
fault of the play lies entirely in its development and tone ; 
for the writing is perhaps Mr. Shaw’s most brilliant. That 
the characters should bore us in face of the dialogue by in- 
cessant sparkle must show conclusively how slack are the 
threads of interest. Everything in the plan has been fore- 
seen and nothing has been anticipated with any excitement. 
Consequently the dazzling wit sparkles in a void, and the 
play seems utterly lifeless by the side of that vivid and re- 
pulsively evangelistic Arms and the Man. You Never Can 
7 ell is, indeed, the only one of Mr. Shaw’s productions that, 
in its idea, lacks vigour ; and, that being so, it was an un- 
fortunate choice for the Court Theatre, despite its epigram- 
matic charm, and the galaxy of fine actors that played it. 

But all criticism of Mr. Shaw must move on a high 
level. And when one drops from discussion of him to that 
of lesser lights one regrets bitterly that the same language 
must still be one’s vehicle and that one cannot append a 
footnote explaining that “bad” as applied to Mr. Shaw 
would be “astoundingly, overwhelmingly good” if applied 
to the latest American lucubration with which we have been 
confronted. Mr. Richard Harding Davis has done ad- 
mirable work—notably, his delicate little story of “ Princess 
Aline.” But of late days he has descended to farce, and 
now we are made victims of a composition resembling 
His Excellency the Governor turned into knockabout ex- 
travaganza. The performance is a lesson on the crude 
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youthfulness of American art. Good old practical jests, 
“nips, bobs, and pinches,” knockings-down, buffetings, 
shamelessly repeated businesses—all the old stock-in-trade 
of which even Mr. Punch is weary are here compiled 
and hurled forth upon us. We have long endured the in 
sipidities of musical comedy ; is it possible that any nation 
can be still at so barbarous a stage of its development as to 
admire musical comedy with all the music left out and not 
much of the comedy kept in? Yet the play went with a 
roar, and an audience fresh from You Never Can Tell wept 
tears of exhausted hilarity over a comic valet, who mad2 
idiotic and perpetual mistakes of address. Perhaps this 
effect may have been due to the language in which the play 
was acted, for we English are proverbial for our shrieks of 
laughter over any language we may not happen to undei- 
stand. Now J7he Dictator is written and played in an 
almost unintelligible American, so rich in accent as to 
sound like the production of a damaged phonograph. We 
have enough bad stuff of our own without being further 
afflicted by pretty but inaudible young women, whose 
voices discourse of “sawry,” and “murry,” and “vurry,” 
and other strange sounds that need a dictionary. However, 
the obscurity and the strangeness of this foreign comedy 
promise it a huge success. And, if a further reason be 
sought, let us say its approximation to a pantomime rally, 
remembering 11.ackeray’s remarks on the sempiternal but 
absolutely inexplicable humour to be found in the contor- 
tions of a belaboured clown. What joy can be keener, whit 
laughter more helpless, than when two men are knocked 
down, when a corn is trodden upon, or Charley’s Aunt 
pours tea into a topper ? But why these mysterious things 
should be is known only to those awful causes that evolved 
the sense of humour—unless, indeed, they be right who sav 
that the sense of humour is only primitive savagery 
veneered with civilisation. 
REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE situation again rests on the result of the final 

attempt to lay down lines of relationship between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Both, I believe, are 
now nominally free. The earlier compacts, written or 
unwritten, have expired ; they have not been replaced by 
fresh engagements. At this juncture Mr. Chamberlain 
chooses to rush in with a most provoking speech on 
the Aliens Bill, claiming it as a first instalment of Pro- 
tectionism—a plea the reverse of that which he 
advanced in the case of the Sugar Convention—and 
appearing to dare the Prime Minister to contradict him. 
It was clearly Mr. Balfour’s policy neither to contradict 
nor to affirm this audacity, but simply to leave his 
followers to interpret the measure as they pleased. 
This the Prime Minister did, so that for the moment 
the gaping rent in the Ministerial house was given a 
false roofing again. 

* * * * * 

But what of Mr. Brodrick’s speech? There could 
be no more emphatic repudiation of Chamberlainism. In 
his way the Minister for India uses a rather thundering 
vocabulary. His weapon is always the bludgeon, not 
the rapier, but he used it on Mr. Chamberlain’s head 
so unmercifully that it is hard to find the sole motive 
of the invective merely in Mr. Brodrick’s old and 
notorious hostility to Mr. Chamberlain in the Cabinet. 
What, therefore, is the new development? And how 
long is the farce to continue, under which a Cabinet 
Minister claims the Government as absolutely untainted 
by Chamberlainism, while Mr. Chamberlain declares it 
to be absolutely set on a course of Protection ? 

* * * * * 

The eat dame of the Chamberlainites pure and 
simple is indeed very interesting. They are still devoted 
to their chief. But they do not like his tactics, and 








feel, and also express their feeling, that his waiting 
tactics are throwing away the future of his cause. They 
strongly think and say that the Government ought to 
be out, and that Mr. Balfour’s line is killing Tariff 
Reform. Moreover, many of them resent the inner 
situation inthe Tory Party. They declaim against the 
Cecil influence, against the preponderance which Mr. 
Balfour has given to the aristocratic section in the 
party, against the great feminine cabal, as they term 
it, which a section of Whig and Tory society has set 
up against their chief. In fact, they proclaim themselves 
as the democratic section of Unionism. I fancy Mr. 
Chamberlain is not out of sympathy with this view, 
which has a measure of truth as a description of the 
diverse influences of Unionism. Mr. Chamberlain is 
being beaten inside by the combination of powers (and 
others) to which I have referred. He is being beaten 
outside by the popular forces on which he reckoned, 
backed by solid Liberalism. No wonder he is restive. 
But he is only restive, for all his old democratic 
instincts are useless to him, and he cannot, as it were, 
materialise them. ButI doubt, if he fails to act before 
Whitsuntide, he can keep his party intact. 
* * * * * 

The late Sir John Barran was an interesting type 
of the faithful Gladstonian, who saw the great states- 
man through the later difficulties of his career, and 
never left his hero-leader when they multiplied. He 
took a simple, unostentatious interest in the work and 
amusements of the House of Commons ; he was one of 
the steadfast rich men who saw English Progressive 
democracy through its practical opening under Glad- 
stone’s guidance. I fancy there are fewer such types 
to-day. 

* * * * * 

Effective Liberal resistance to the Aliens Bill has, I 
am afraid, been crushed by the sudden collapse of the 
old lead on the Front Opposition Bench. On the 
whole that action was gravely disapproved by the 
party, and it seems to me to add seriously to the other- 
wise trivial value of this wretched measure as an 
electioneering weapon, But I am afraid the Bench 
was largely divided, and that more than one ex- 
Minister was not prepared to extend the old Liberal 
doctrine of the right of asylum and the free port for 
poor citizenship all the world over so as to cover the 
present crisis in south-eastern Europe. And yet one 
would think that the Liberal leaders might be content 
to follow the lead of the Labour Party, who, with Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie at their head, have studied 
the alien problem for years, and are perfectly will- 
ing to meet their constituents with a statement of 
their sound and easily defined doctrine concerning it. 
What was disheartening about the change of front was 
the feeling that it was grounded less in principle than 
in the weak fear of the electorate which hag so beset 
the party since its double defeat in 1895 and 1900. The 
immediate result was that a really splendid debating 
opportunity was lost, for Mr. Chamberlain gave an un- 
rivalled opening for attack. The moral result was to 
strengthen the fear that the more stalwart, straight- 
thinking forces in the party have often to buy unity at 
a very heavy price. 

+ * * * * 

The very autocratic pair of administrators who 
now govern the Indian Empire have powerful friends 
in the English Press. But one hopes that they will 
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not be allowed to have it all their own way in the 
dispute between Lord Kitchener and the Military 
Member of the Council. The news of that difficulty 
was probably published by Lord Kitchener’s friends ; 
the difficulty itself is only one instance among a 
hundred of the attempt of military and naval experts 
to break down constitutional barriers and enforce their 
will on the Executive. One would be glad to know 
the subject of the dispute, and especially whether it 
was associated with an attempt on Lord Kitchener’s 
and Lord Curzon’s part to revive the ‘‘ Candahar 
policy.” This is openly and specifically asserted by an 
important correspondent of the 7imes, and has long 
been a subject of private remark in London. Cer- 
tainly the military expenditure in India has gone up at 
an even more alarming rate than our own; and that 
growth has necessarily been favoured by Mr. Balfour's 
rhetorical revival of the old Russian scare. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
AN APPEAL FOR THE POLES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SIR,—For more than a century a constant struggle has 
been going on in Poland against the Russian rule. The 
autocratic methods of foreign oppressions are resisted by 
ceaseless and sometimes invisible efforts, and in the course 
of the last hundred years the Polish nation twice revolted 
openly. Since 1863 the Russian Government, not satisfied 
with having crushed all external political life in Poland, 
began its persecution of the language, religion, and all 
other elements of the national existence. But side by side 
with the growth of Russian restrictions there went on the 
regeneration of the nation from witnin. Large masses of 
the population have become nationally conscious and alive 
to the fact that it is the Russian rule which bars their poli- 
tical, social, and economic progress. 

During the last few months the passive resistance which 
was always offered to the Russian administration has 
changed into open protests. These protests have been sup- 
pressed by the Government with the utmost severity. In 
Warsaw and other towns, men, women, and children have 
been killed bv .uwe soldiery. For forty years there have 
been no such massacres in Poland as at present. Common 
humanity demands that we should at least help the families 
of the victims. We hope, therefore, that substantial help 
will be forthcoming. 

L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.C., Richard Garnett, C.B. 

M.P. J. L. Hammond. 

Mrs. H. Ayrten. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 
W. E. Ayrten, F.R.S. Henry Holt (of New York). 
John Burns, M.P. Conrad Noel. 

Gilbert Chesterton. Ch. Seignobos (of Sor- 
R. B. Cunninghame- bonne, Paris). 

Graham. Samuel Smith, M.P. 
Francis Darwin, F.R.S. James Tomkinson, M.P. 
R. Farquharson, M.P. Mrs. E. L. Voynich. 

T. Filipowicz. George white, M.P. 

Cheques should be drawn in favour of the “Polish Re- 
lief Fund,” crossed London and South-Western Bank (Kil- 
burn branch), and forwarded to the Rev. Conrad Noel, at 
102, Adelaide-road, London, N.W. 





SONNET. 


RINCES, that would not have their names forgot, 
Build marble monuments, and raise on high 

Their images, that, when themselves are not, 
Shall still out-face the changes of the sky. 
But Beauty, from her home beyond Time’s power 
Smiling at all our kingdoms frail and proud, 
Unfolds her likeness in a meadow flower 
And casts her shadow on a melting cloud. 
One strain of music whispered by her breath, 
More than the boasts of sculptured histories, 
Can bear our souls beyond the thought of Death 
And teach us we are children of the skies, 
Children of those lost Heavens, unseen so long, 


But still remembered when we hear their song. 
A. C.-B, 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF TOLSTOY. * 
NE cannot but feel some terror in cutting the 
pages of a new translation of Tolstoy. The 
cheering hope of a fresh and closer impression of this 
great messenger of the Infinite is clouded by recollec- 
tions of underpaid English and strange, enthusiast 
barbarisms of vocabulary through which, many years 
ago, we gnawed to our first acquaintance with Russian 
writers. Yet perhaps Tolstoy suffered less than some 
others. The form and print of Messrs. Dent’s edition 
promise agreeably and should satisfy for the present the 
demand for a complete popular text. Professor Leo 
Wiener, of Harvard, is responsible for the translation, 
and, though we shall still desire to possess Tolstoy in 
our own Cisatlantic vernacular (Mrs, Garnett and 
Mr. Aylmer Maude in their several editions have broken 
the back of the work), we may warmly congratulate the 
editor on his rendering, which reads easily and is, for 
the most part, convincing, though it beats us at times 
by a purely indigenous expression. ‘‘I flunked” is 
even more esoteric. It must, I think, be “fair” 
Harvard. 

Here, then, is Tolstoy’s work in its order of date 
—eight volumes, from the small-beer chronicle of 
Childhood to the great ocean-currents of War and 
Peace. Returning to these beginnings — delighting 
myself again with Zhe Cossacks after so many 
years—my own newest impression holds an element 
of surprise that Tolstoy should have been able so 
far to persuade himself and us that the prophet of 
our day is really a different man from the novelist- 
soldier-squire of fifty years ago. He had to find 
himself, doubtless. The finding appeared to him as the 
change he then recorded in his Confession ; but the 
Tolstoy that he discovered is discernibly here from 
the outset, and in his inmost soul is the secret of the 
power of all this work. 

I think I delight especially in The Cossacks (1852) 
because it was my own introduction to Tolstoy, 
and thus the vivid succulence, as of spring herbs, of 
this offthrow of his twenty-fourth year has a double 
freshness for me. What adocument! Nota second- 
hand syllable in it. All seen and felt and alive, 
and made intimately personal to the reader, with 
a magic of little scenes that cling in him as 
beheld and experienced. Olenin, the civilised subaltern, 
sceptic and sentimental’st, finds reality and the secret 
of wholesome life with the full-blooded old hunter 
Eroshka, the swaggering Cossack frontiersman and 
his sweetheart. Then comes, under the disdainful 
witchery of this clean, strong, wayward creature, the 
inevitable discovery of the Bothie of Tober na Vuolich, 
and the world is again transmuted for him. Lite is 
here ! he cries ; not in the cities. And it is so, but the 
life is not for him. Thus early his kingdom, plainly, is 
not of this world. Maryanka’s love, had he won it, 
the return to Nature, had he attempted it, the animal 
life at its finest were as external for him as the life 
of the world he had fled from. Experience has but 
carried deeper the riddle that he brought with him. 
The vividness of Zhe Cossacks illuminates for us the 
psychical matrix of the sentimental journals of the 








* Totstoy: Complete works, London: Dent and Co. gs. 6d, 
per volume, 
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civilised man. Childhood, Boyhood, Youth are quasi- 
‘‘Confessions’’; the memoirs of Nekhludoff continue 
these pictures. A certain flatness and sameness 
oppresses us in most Russian stories of well-to-do 
(or shabby-genteel) people. All families are of one 
social type—the serf-owning, landed class, living 
emptily and frivolously at Petersburg or Moscow, or 
rusticating tediously in vast country mansions amid a 
primitive household and slovenly, distrustful peasants. 
The contrasts and interplay of social and professional 
variety are absent. All the more do the subtleties and 
vagaries of the individual personality arrest Tolstoy ; 
the more are we made partakers in that profound and 
ever-vigilant sensibility upon which all spiritual and 
formal idiosyncrasies imprint themselves with such 
stinging precision. It is in this capacity for perception 
that the vastness of Tolstoy lays hold on us; and 
back of it (as our translator would say) is that great 
seeing spirit that is the Tolstoy of later days. But 
this is a spiritual seer : the artist is a seer still clothed 
in flesh and nerves and reacting creatively to feeling. 
When Tolstoy the artist passed from the drabness and 
parasitism of genteel Russian circles to the dazzling 
virgin majesty of the Caucasus rampart, the crisp 
aromatic naturalism of the Cossack village, his art 
reacted instantly to the stimulus of naked reality. The 
later written parts of the sentimental autobiography 
seem a relapse into flatness. But definiteness of 
feeling and positive upspringing of conviction 
aggressive against the artificial society quickly assert 
themselves. Lucerne (1857) is as trenchant and 
dumbfoundering a sermon in the spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth as anything that Tolstoy has ever written. 
Linen-Measurer—the story of a broken-down horse—is 
full of the modern Tolstoy. The kindly disillusioning 
exercise of Domestic Happiness holds implicit the 
merciless Kveutser Sonata. And constantly in the 
shorter stories and essays that spirit flashes through 
that was finally to take form as the man we now know. 

That could not, however, be until his genius had 
gathered indignation and power and mastery. In 
War and Peace the mastery is declared. The delicate 
impressionability is no longer the cause of the writing ; 
it is an instrument to the will of the writer, the servant 
of the spiritual sight. In this enormous book, with 
poignant beauty everywhere discerned ‘‘under the 
measureless grossness and the slag,” two men in especial 
embody themselves, unprecise in outline, massive, 
dominating, symbolic, unexhausted as Rodin’s sculpture 
—Kutusof, the Russian of a century since at war; 
Pierre Bezuhof, the cultured Russian of peace. Kutu- 
sof, whom I had supposed obsolete, has a pale but 
recognisable avatar in Kuropatkin’s strategy in Man- 
churia: that general’s telegram explaining why he was 
driven from Mukden is pure Kutusof. The other 
figure, Pierre, is a piece of work not paralleled, within 
my reading, in literature. The book had to be so vast to 
give depth for him. It would not have been possible 
to convince of him by making him, in a slighter setting 
conspicuous. His significance is worked down to from 
the surface of the action of thetale. He moves, alym- 
phatic mooncalf, a rich man’s bastard, unpolished, adrift 
on turgid humanitarian impulses, reciting Republican 
formulas picked up, undigested, in Paris, incapable of 
self-control, debauched, an easy prey to the match- 
maker, to the swindling stewards of his properties, a 
figure at first rather less sympathetic than even the 


average in that tiresome social class of which I have 
spoken, with nothing but love affairs and luxury to 
employ them. (In peace that is. In war they show 
different. In the small, simplified world of a regiment 
in the field it is possible for the most futile of social 
failures to be a ‘‘ perfect man.”) Then, suddenly, we 
begin to guess what Tolstoy is doing with us. There 
are glints under the surface as of a fish turning 
scales in the depths to the sunlight. And we realise 
that this lout (Tolstoy spares him no imbecility in his 
nonage) is the deepest and most typical human soul in 
the book, and means more to Tolstoy than even the 
wonderfully discerned and characterised Bolkonski 
family—more even than the exquisite Natasha, once 
Andrey Bolkonski’s betrothed and later Pierre’s own 
wife. 

To Andrey Tolstoy reveals his secret of Death— 
and no death scene more true or more wonderfully 
balanced has been written than the chapter of his 
dying experience : 

‘* He evidently apprehended matters of life with diffi- 
culty .... not because he was deprived of the power of 
understanding, but because he understood something dif- 
ferent, something the living did not and could not under- 
stand, and which absorbed all his attention..... They 
cannot understand that all the feelings which they value so 
much—all, all our thoughts which seem so important to us— 
are not necessary. ... That threatening, eternal, unknown, 
and remote something, the presence of which he had always 
felt, was now near to him, and, because of that strange 


ease of existence which he experienced was almost com- 
prehensible and palpable to him.” 


No array of words can say how much he is at peace 
about death. But to Pierre, made receptive by 
the illumination of his sudden love for Natasha, 
in the moment of her shame and abasement at her 
betrayal of Andrey, beguiled by his friend, Tolstoy 
reveals his secret of life and power, and in doing 
so seems to challenge us—‘‘If ye believe not me, 
believe the works; out of this I have written this 
book”’—and the challenge is unanswerable. In _ the 
school of his arrest in the sack of Moscow, while 
helping a child and a woman ; in his purely accidental 
escape from court-martial justice, mechanically 
slaughtering haphazard suspects; in the hideous 
automatisms that function at the tap of a drum ; in his 
barefoot pilgrimage as a prisoner with the French, his 
comradeship with theeternally loveable Russian soldier- 
peasant (‘‘ He had learnt that God was greater, more 
infinite, and more incomprehensible in Karataev than in 
what the Freemasons had called The Architect of the 
Universe ’’); in his return to find himself richer with a 
third of his fortune than he had ever been before. 


“ Formerly he had seemed to be a good but unhappy man, 
and so people instinctivly kept away from him. Nowa smile 
of the joy of life constantly played about his lips and in his 
eyes beamed sympathy, and people felt at their ease in his 
presence.” 


He had discovered 


“ The possibility for each one to think, feel, and look at 
things in his own way, and the impossibility of dissuading a 
man with words.” 


(‘*I and mine do not convince by arguments, 
metaphors, tropes: I and mine convince by ourselves,” 
as Whitman puts it.) 

Thus losing he finds himself. There is nothing 
arresting, nothing brilliant in Pierre. He is engendered 
nebulously in the depths of the book, diffused but 
massive, compact, in his essence, of the softest and most 
pervasive thing in the world, responsive human kind- 
ness and brotherliness ; the treasure that the Russian 
and perhaps the Negro race seem to hold more than 
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others in trust for a wiser humanity, reminding us of 
the entrancing baby softness we knew in Sergius 
Stepniak, strongest and kindest of men. 

I notice that whilst throughout these earlier 
writings I constantly am aware of the contemporary 
Tolstoy in passages where he is writing simply as 
artist, embodying in imagined form the promptings of 
his intimate sensibility, this identity is less clear in his 
argued passages, such as the essay on the philosophy 
of history and the theory of war, in War and Peace. 
The comparatively unconvincing impression which 
these dissertations leave seems to me significant. 
Tolstoy as theorist really had not then come clearly to 
apprehend what it was he was meaning as artist. That 
inner kingdom that he finally preaches—that Olenin 
divined in the Caucasus—to this belongs his spirit from 
the first. Extraordinary artist as he was, he was never 
other than moralist ; his spirit, clad in sense, breaks 
gound with disquieted apprehension. The shrouded 
genius does not at first set itself up in criticism ; it 
records, suffering a little in all its excitement of vision. 
Getting assurance, growing to conscious will, it pro- 
tests; seeks to mend the forms of the world through 
action, the thoughts of the world through Art. 
Reaching mastery, in War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina, it passes from protest against the actual 
to assertion of the spiritual laws of life, and finally 
that which was, in its exquisite fineness, most 
sensitive and retiring in the young artist takes its place 
in the preacher as the strongest and most dominant 
guide of doctrine. The receptive, impressionable, pas- 
sive, almost negative spirit, withdrawing its own per- 
sonality and preconceptions, recording impacts without 
reasoned selection, this is characteristic of Russia in 
letters. In Tolstoy, now that the rugged passional 
force of the man has come to subject itself wholly to 
the spiritual inspiration, it forces the civilised world to 
give ear to his outpourings as prophet as masterfully 
as it forced his earlier audience to acclaim him as 
Artist. SyDNEY OLIVIER. 





THE GENIUS OF THE JAPANESE. 


By Okakura-Yoshisaburo. With an 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. 
London: Constable 


Introduction by George Meredith. 

38. 6d. net. 
Some of us have our apprehensions about the Japanese, 
and the laws of human society make it certain that their 
excellences, often strange and even inhuman to us, are 
accompanied by defects no less strange and more inhuman 
which will threaten them, and perhaps the world, with 
new dangers so soon as their triumph, if it is to be com- 
plete, is assured. Yet we are all agreed that their success, 
even in its present incompleteness, is a new experience in 
history, that it proves them to be one of the few 
great and original peoples of the world. So we are all 
curious to know what is the nature of their genius; and 
books attempting to explain that genius are crowding in 
upon us. Mr. Okakura’s book, though its brevity leaves 
many things obscure, is a remarkable attempt on the 
part of a Japanese to look at his own countrymen 
from an English point of view, yet with his own Japanese 
fulness of knowledge ; to see what must be most inexplic- 
able to us in the Japanese genius and to explain it in terms 
intelligible to the English mind. Mr. Okakura does not 
pretend that his countrymen are faultless, he often speaks 
of their faults in general terms; but his business is rather 
to expound their virtues, and this he does so well that he 
makes the genius of his people as real and living to us 
as a character in a great work of fiction. 

He makes it plain that the Japanese are at once the 
most practical and the least material of nations. They are 


not material because all their life, domestic, political, and 
even artistic, is dominated by certain great moral ideas to 
which they will make any sacrifice ; and they are practical 
for the same reason—because their one object in everv kind 
of activity is to put those ideas into practice. These ideas 
are so instinctive in them that they have never felt the 
need either to put them into words or to'find any religious 
or scientific foundation for them. The Bushido, the moral 
code of the Samurai, or Japanese “ Officer and Gentleman,” 
is really for the whole Japanese nation the foundation of 
life. It is behind all religions, which are adopted only so 
far as they may seem to support it. It regulates all expe- 
diency and dictates all laws. Art is only a means of making 
its burden light on the shoulders of men; science an in- 
strument by which its purposes may be more easily served. 
The Japanese do nothing for its own sake. They have 
always one ultimate end in view. They are not a religious 
or a philosophic people. They are infinitely little con- 
cerned about the darkness of a future life or the riddles 
of this. They have never worshipped any god with any 
abandonment of devotion. Nor have they worshipped 
knowledge, or wealth, or military glory, or the arts. All 
things, even the gods themselves, seem to them unimportant 
compared with the task of, training themselves to obey their 
own moral] laws; and this is the reason of their curious 
eclecticism on religion and philosophy. They adopted 
certain articles of Confucianism because they found them 
sound, practical embodiments of their own morality. They 
adopted, Buddhism because it taught them not to fear 
death or the external troubles of life, and the most 
mystical of religions was used by them merely as an aid 
ta their own practice. It was the religion of self-control, 
and self-control is a capital part of Bushido. But the 
mystical reasons upon which it based the, duty of self-con- 
trol did not concern the Japanese mind. In the same way 
they are ready to make use of Christianity or of any 
other religion that will serve their purpose. But the 
dogmas of all religions seem to themirrelevant. Dogmatic 
fervour has never been an aid to righteousness for them. 
Their fanaticism is all for Bushido. Bushido is the reality ; 
and dogmas are mere make-beliefs, useful so far as they 
turn the minds of men towards Bushido. Thus, no 
changes of faith have changed their moral ideas, and the 
circumstances of their history have only strengthened them. 
Those moral ideas grew throuch centuries of furious war, 
part civil and part against Tartar invaders, and it is the 
chief proof of their greatness that an experience so harsh 
and apt to be so demoralising should have taught them 
lessons so salutary. 

The result of those lessons is that they are now a peop'e 
with medieval ideas of chivalry in battle, with an Oriental 
contempt for death and the vexations of circumstance, and 
with a Greek sense of the relative importance of things, 
Tt is this sense that makes them so formidable to the 
West, for the further West you go the more that 
sense is lacking. To the French we are like big children 
building our castles in the sand with blind seriousness ; 
and the Americans, as they exceed us in energy, exceed 
us in blindness. Ir America it seems to be a matter of 
chance to what trifle men will give their furious lives. 
They are like bees working themselves to death they know 
not why, or beavers building dams where there is no water. 
Both we and they parcel out life into games disconnected 
with each other and all with arbitrary rules of their own. 
It matters not whether we play golf or make money, save 
our sonls or drive in motor cars, in any case we make a 
game of whatever we do and play it with the same inc: n- 
siderate earnestness. “ Play the game,” in fact, has become 
the ch'ef commandmer* Jf our civilisation, and neither 
our reason nor our conscience tries to work beyond it. To 
the Japanese it would seem a meaningless phrase. They 
have few games, and what they have they keep in their 
place. They do not romanticise games. They roman- 
ticise nothing, not even art, except Bushido. Yet they 
are the most romantic of nations, because one single great 
romance shines on and unifies the whole of their life. 
And it is the dominance of this romance, the supremacy of 
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their great moral ideas that makes them the most practical 
of people. Materialism is unpractical, because it is blind. 
If you are absorbed in things; if you walk through life 
touching lamp-posts or counting paving stones, with- 
out ever asking yourself why you do it, you are likely 
sooner or later to meet with some undignified accident 
amid the laughter of the world. A Japanese would not 
touch a lamp-post or count a paving stone withcut 
asking himself whether the act furthered him 
in the great end of his _ life. By _ instinct 
he refers everything to that great end. He never 
becomes infatuated with a _ process. To _ the 
most artistic of people the phrase “art for art’s sake ” 
would seem as meaningless as the phrase “money for 
money's sake.” They regard art as a part of the ritual 
of life, like good manners. For them it is an ornament 
that loses all its beauty the moment it ceases to be 
subordinate. They are all poets, and their poems are 
thirty-one or seventeen syllables long, so that they can 
be made as easily as a joke and serve for the adornment 
of conversation. They are extremely ceremonious, but 
even their ceremonies of tea drinking are intended to 
train them in the lesser matters of their moral law. Mr. 
Okakura tells us that great warriors in the sixteenth 
century would return bloodstained from the field of battle 
and drink tea with the nicety of a spinster in an English 
country town. They did this because they were deter- 
mined not to be brutalised by war, and all Japanese 
ceremonies are designed to redeem men from the brutality 
of the struggle for life and to remind them of their ideals 
even in the midst of the most trivial offices. 

The Japanese seem a light-hearted people, and indeed 
they have trained themselves to be light-hearted with a 
seriousness unknown to us. They have trained themselves, 
Mr. Okakura tells us, to live and die lightly like their 
own national cherry blossom, whose flowers blossoming 
and falling in their fields and in their pictures always re- 
mind them how they should live their lives. With the 
same persistency the head of Fuji No-Yama towers above 
their real and painted landscape like the great ideal that 
shines always fixed in the silent distance of their thought. 
Gaiety is a duty with them and their Buddhist indifference 
has not destroyed it. It is part of their duty to be no more 
dismayed by the unseen powers of the universe than by 
the visible dangers of the earth. They smile at death and 
even at what may come after it. The object of their 
ancestor worship is to remove all fear of the loneliness of 
death, to give them a sense of friendship lasting beyond 
the grave. They pay daily offerings and salutations to the 
dead, that they may train themselves to regard death as 
a change and not an end of life. Like Coventry Patmore, 
they set their minds against the idea of infinity and the sense 
of impotence and anarchy with which it oppresses us. 
The sunlight of life is not for them encircled with darkness. 
Their thoughts are allowed to be conversant only with 
what is bright, definite, and practical. They are sceptics 
about all things except the art of life. Nothing is good or 
bad, they say, but thinking makes it so, and therefore 
their aim is to make everything good by thinking rightly. 
We have instructed them in the arts of death; and now 
we shall do well to make them our instructors in the 


art of life. A. CLuttTon-Brock. 





ROME FOR THE PARLOUR-TABLE. 


ROME AND Its Story. _ By St. Clair Baddeley and Lina Duft 
Gordon. Illustrated by Aubrey Waterfield, London : 
J. M. Dent. 21s. net. 
Rerum pulcerrima, caput mundi. In these two phrases, 
one classical, one mediaeval, seems to be summed up the 
secret of the fascination which Rome has always exercised 
over the rambler in foreign lands. There are cities which 
can show far more beauties in detail, cities with literary 
associations far more interesting, where life is more com- 
fortable, where society is more stimulating, where enter- 
tainment of all kinds may be had of better quality and 
in greater abundance. Yet these are neglected, or at least 





postponed. “ When I have been there,” said the Apostle, 
“T must also see Rome.” “When I have seen Rome 
I may find time to go there,” says the modern 
cultured tourist, or, indeed, any whose ideas range 
beyond Pontresina. It is not only the scholar, 
the artist, the antiquarian, who feels the call. A 
party of young men hailing from one of our great comr 
mercial centres found themselves together in Rome on a 
time. “ What shall we do to-day?” asked at breakfast the 
one classical scholar of the lot. “ Anything you like, so 
long as you don’t take us to see any d——d antiquities,” 
was the reply. They were not far wrong, either; for the 
“ antiquities” of Rome, such, at any rate, as remain in 
situ, are not for the most part beautiful in themselves. 
Art, as they, to do them justice, were well aware, was not 
the Romans’ strong point; and even their architecture, 
which appeals to us more on its structural than on its 
ornamental merits, there are better specimens to be 
seen in the provinces (as Nismes, Orange, or Treves can 
witness) than in the capital, where Barbarians and Bar- 
berini have worked their will. To those who have read 
their Livy—a sadly diminishing class, it is to be feared— 
considerable pleasure is no doubt given when some fresh 
“find” confirms the historian’s accuracy against the @ 
priori objections of superior critics. Or again, the 
treasures of the Vatican library, not yet wholly explored, 
may attract a student here and there, but the ordinary 
tourist recks not of them, and books written for his benefit 
have little to say about them. Those to whom Rome is 
a Mecca account for more of its visitors, and those with 
artistic tastes for more still ; but these form only a fraction. 
The polite world knows nothing of antiquity, it takes no 
great stock in Catholicism. Its views of art are formed 
upon the Royal Academy Exhibition. Yet it crowds to 
Rome in the Christmas and Easter holidays, and comes 
back to talk—the feminine portion of it, at any rate—of 
the House of the Vestals, and the Sistine Chapel, one of 
which is mainly interesting as an illustration of the Roman 
history which they do not know, and the other either 
as a lesson to artists by profession, or as a 
record of a period of art and manners, hardly intelligible 
save to those who know what preceded and followed. The 
same people have probably dashed in the train de luxe past 
Orange without thinking of stopping to see the theatre, 
and home without sparing a day to turn aside to the 
Arena Chapel at Padua. The truth is that the glamour 
of “the most beautiful of things,” “the head of the 
world,” has passed upon them, and they think it can be 
stated in terms of the museum and the picture-gallery. 
Yet a single stroll on the Pincian at six o’clock on some 
“morn of Rome and May” will do more than weeks 
spent among the excavations in the forum to verify the 
Virgilian panegyric, and a perusal of Dante’s De 
Monarchia, or even Mr. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, will 
be of more avail than all the Horners and the Hares to 
bring the visitor into the right mood for beholding “ Roma 
e lardua sua opra.” 

In speaking or Horner and Hare, to be sure, we are, 
it is to be feared, somewhat out of date. Recent books 
for the tourist in Rome, we notice, omit in the list of the 
works they recommend him to study all reference to those 
once popular vade-meca (there is doubtless authority for 
this form, or will be before long—the work we are about 
to consider has “ mausolei”); and thus “nail by nail is 
driven from the wood.” There is no lack of successors. 
It is not more than three or four years since Messrs. Dent 
published a handy little book called The Story of Rome. 
From the same firm we now have Rome and its 
Story. It contains somewhat less matter than its 
predecessor, and weighs just about five times as much ; 
from which it will be seen that it is not exactly a book 
which the tourist is likely to carry about with him in a 
country where every ounce of luggage must be paid for. 
But it is a handsome volume to lie on the table and 
be turned over, being embellished in the proportion cf 
about one to every five pages of text with reproductions of 
water-colour drawings and photographs of works of art. 
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The latter are in many cases well selected; not from the 
best known sculptures or paintings, but (in the case of 
the sculpture more especially) from the little known— 
in some cases almost unknown—works of which, as 
experts tell us, Rome is still full. Thus there is a beauti- 
ful group of Orpheus and Eurydice, from the Villa Albani, 
which we do not think has got into the ordinary picture- 
books. A still more lovely group is one of Bellerophon 
watering Pegasus. The divine steed, his eye half closed 
with the enjoyment of his draught, his off-leg bent, while 
the near one, drawn slightly back, supports the weight of 
the fore-quarters, is quenching his thirst as unaffectedly as 
the most mortal of hacks ; while the hero, in the lightest 
possible “ watering-order,” stands patiently holding the 
leading-rein till the horse has drunk his fill. This is said 
to be in the Palazzo Spada. But no further information 
is given about either; and this is of a piece with what 
seems to us the chief defect in the book, namely, the want 
of correspondence between text and what must, we suppose, 
be called illustrations. Illustrated books there have 
always been since men learnt to combine cuts and type. 
Originally they were in the strictest sense “ illustrations ” 
intended to make the text more intelligible to the reader. 
Later the pictorial part became in some cases the more 
important, and “letterpress ” was added merely as an accom- 
paniment. But in either case the subordinate member of 
the partnership took some account of what the superior 
was doing, and was at hand when needed. The modern 
practice, exemplified in the present work, of allowing 
writer and illustrator to work quite independently of each 
other, does not appear to us one to be commended; at 
any rate, if the book is to be, as we have said, anything 
more than an ornament for the table. " 

The present work, in a more manageable form, would 
be an agreeable companion enough to the tourist in Rome. 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley is well known as an enthusiastic 
student of Roman archeology, and gives here a good sum- 
mary of the progress made by that branch of research, 
treating more especially in connection with the notices 
left us by classical and post-classical writers, bearing on 
the spots and objects which he describes. One could wish 
that he had worked his “ Fasti” and his Livy even more 
than he has done, or at least given references in foot- 
notes to the chief passages on which light is thrown by 
recent discoveries. He is commendably free from the 
tendency to wild conjecture which the study of Roman 
antiquities seems to have a special power of evoking We 
cannot always agree with his classical renderings; in a 
familiar line of Horace, for instance, the robusta plaustra 
surely are not accessories of the /ristia funera, nor can ruit 
mean “lies down.” Vasae, too, is not admitted by the 
Latin grammar as the plural of vas. But we are even ‘more 
surprised to find a writer who knows something about the 
Rostra speaking of a rostrum in the meaning of a place to 
speak from, like any daily paper! 

Miss Duff Gordon, who takes the lion’s share of the 
work—that, namely, from the establishment of Christianity 
to the sack of Rome in 1527—-maintains the credit of the 
name she bears for pleasant writing. She also has studied 
her authorities, though not always with quite as much 
contributory knowledge as was desirabk: Thus in her 
account of Pomponius Laetus (pp. 284-285) practically 
summarised from Creighton, she has in one place 
imprudently expanded an abbreviation as given by 
her author, with the result of making Pomponius, who 
was nothing if not a scholar, guilty of such a piece of 
Latinity as Regnante Pontifex Maximus. Ladies, and 
gentlemen, too, who write about Rome, should really equip 
themselves with a sounder knowledge of the language it 
created. 

That Pietro Aretino ever “ flung his friar’s frock into 
the nettles,” or that he ever had such a garment to fling, 
is a fact hitherto concealed from, or by, his biographers. 
If Miss Duff Gordon has special information she would 
have earned gratitude by giving her reference. Can she 
have got him mixed up with a very different person, Teofilo 
Folengo? On the other hand, she has earned gratitude 


by calling attention to the very fine, but generally ignored, 
monument to Cardinal Bainbridge in the English College. 
A photograph of this is inserted only ten pages away from 
its mention in the text; a small mercy for which, also, the 
reader is grateful. A. J. BUTLER. 





CITIZENSHIP. 

A Stupy IN City DeEveLopmMeNtT. By Professor Geddes. 
Birmingham: The Saint George Press. 
PROFESSOR GEDDES’s book is, in the main, a study of the 
development possible to cities under modern conditions. 
At the same time, no one can accuse Professor Geddes of 
lacking the historical sense, and his suggestions of future 
improvements and adaptations, his thoughts on what the 
needs of a city ought to be and may be, are in fact made 
interesting and important from the possession by him, aot 
only of a very warm democratic sympathy on the one hand, 
but of a keen regard for, and reverence of, antiquity 
on the other. The combination of the two qualifi- 
cations is not so common as it ought to be. The 
spirit of romance is very apt to be a _ conserva- 
tive spirit; and those who look back with devo- 
tion seldom look forward with confidence. But Professor 
Geddes, though in his attitude towards the past he may 
almost be called romantic, never allows himself to 
forget that the real use and value of ancient things lie 
in their application to present life. It is when he speaks 
from the standpoint of a sympathetic student of social 
science, “to whom the observation and interpretation of the 
growth and development, the progress and decay, of human 
societies—and these especially as. presented in historic and 
contemporary cities—constitute the central problem to which 
all the sciences lead up, to which all the arts converge, and 
to which all the problems of the individual are related ”— 
it is then he speaks most convincingly. Professor Geddes 
is interested in the life of the past because he is, much 
more still, interested in the life of the present. As in his 
suggested improvements of Dunfermline every ancient 
remain is carefully preserved, but preserved as something 
which in its nature may be, or should be, adaptable to 
present life, so in all his ideas on the line of development 
possible and interest to the modern city he is guided by 
that kind of knowledge and respect for the past which 
inspires confidence in and throws light on the present and 

future. 

This practical view of the matter, this turning of old 
things to new account, is in fact kept before Professor 
Geddes’s eyes bv the nature of the task he is engaged on, 
which is to draw up a report for the trustees of the Carnegie 
Trust of Dunfermline as to the possibilities of 
utilising for civic purposes the Park secured for 
the town by the said trust, and as to “the buildings in or 
around it needed or desirable for carrying on the work 
of the Trust.” This is the object of the report in its first 
conception. But it has developed into something rather 
beyond this, and it is in its development rather than in its 
immediate application to the affairs of Dunfermline that its 
chief interest lies. The trustees, it seems, invited Professor 
Geddes to consider the whole question of the development 
of modern citizenship ; to forecast the needs, activities, and 
aspirations of the city life of the future, and to suggest in 
what manner these needs and aspirations could best be pro- 
vided for and stimulated. It goes without saying that the 
question is one of absorbing interest. We live in a city 
building age, and this country more than most is bound to 
be a country of cities. Hitherto the result of our city 
building has been that moral and physical deterioration 
have come to seem inseparable from life in towns. We are 
apt accordingly to accept such conditions as if they were 
natural and inevitable. We speak of the “unhealthiness” 
of towns in as matter of course a way as we do of the 
dampness of Devonshire or the hilliness of Wales. Of 
course, however, towns need not be unhealthy, were not 
unhealthy, and will not always be unhealthy. 

It would be impossible, of course, to follow Professor 
Geddes in his general suggestions, theories, and argument. 
But there is a thought, as it seems to us, which underlies 
these ideas and theories, which they collect round and in 
various ways illustrate, which is perhaps worth trying to 
define. What is to make, we gather from this book, the 
bond of citizenship in the future is to be the realisation of 
a common social ideal. The city is to live in the thoughts 
of each of its citizens as that place which offers the highest 
encouragement and opportunity for all culture and for 
living a life in every way rich and varied, and replete with 
interest and enjoyment. It is to give, in its gardens, parks, 
churches, galleries, schools, town halls, theatres, and so 
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on, an expression to all civilising needs and influences 
as much greater than the individual expression of them 
could be as the corporate resources and aspirations are 
greater and more varied than of the private individual. And, 
supplying all these needs and gratifying all these tastes and 
desires, it will naturally follow that the city itself will come 
to occupy a foremost place in the hearts of its inhabitants ; 
that it will be worth making sacrifices for and taking thought 
for; that it will impose an ideal of its own which all will 
feel the call to live up to. When this occurs then the city 
will have attained to true identity. It will be a positive 
influence, drawing all towards it, demanding the allegiance 
and respect of all, and being in itself the realisation of 
those instincts we have most in common. 

This, then, is to be the bond of future citizenship. It is 
not, of course, a novel idea of Professor Geddes’s. All cities 
have tried more or less to realise it, and have approached 
being real cities in the degree to which they have realised 
it. All our towns are busy to-day trying to bring it about, 
trying to put beauty and orderliness in the place of ugli- 
ness and squalor, and the bills the town councils are run- 
ning up are an eloquent testimony to the sincerity of their 
aspirations. But what is new, it seems to us, about this 
ideal nowadays is that it is coming to be accepted as the 
commanding and dominating ideal. It is not to be subor- 
dinated to other considerations, but to be steadfastly pur- 
sued as an end in itself. This is, perhaps, to be the differ- 
ence between old and modern citizenship. The citizenship 
of which Mrs. Green, in her excellent History of Town Life 
in the Fifteenth Century, traces the rise and progress 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies, is a spirit which has passed with the conditions that 
fostered it. Insisting as it did primarily on the great poli- 
tical principle of independence and liberty, it was marked 
not more by the fierce and steady vindication by the 
burghers of their rights, privileges, and immunities than by 
the narrow exclusiveness and intensely localised spirit which 
animated each burgh in the pursuit of its own particular 
aims. Norwich knew nothing and cared as little about 
the progress of York. Each city fought for its own hand. 
Some were forward in the race, some lagged. Bristol was 
made a shire in 1375—more than a hundred years be- 
fore its neighbour, Gloucester. The citizens of a town 
were, in short, like the crew of a ship whose sole business 
it is to sail and navigate their own vessel to the best ad- 
vantage, indifferent to the proceedings of other craft in 
their vicinity. 

We cannot revive the medizval spirit. The citizen 
of the future will not strive in jealous isolation for special 
privileges and charters. But he will perhaps strive as 
earnestly for the attainment of the social ideal. He will strive 
to realise a life into which the elements of beauty, dignity, 
culture, and true enlightenment enter, and will find in that 
endeavour the bond of a citizenship not less noble than 
the old. This, it seems to us, is the thought round which 
Professor Geddes has woven his plans for the City Develop- 
ment to which we are to look. 


FICTION. 

A Child of the Shore. By Middleton Fox. (John Lane. 
6s.)—Cornwall has found many interpreters in fiction. 
Beneath its more familiar picturesqueness there is a cer- 
tain lingering of pagan feeling and mysticism, a survival 
of old superstitions and of the underlying spiritual signifi- 
cance which gave them birth; and this, the strange, half- 
hidden soul of Cornwall, Mr. Fox has caught and fixed for 
us in his brief vivid story. It is evident that he knows his 
shoreside folk well. There is a strong supernatural trend 
to the tale, but this does not detract from its human truth 
and directness; one accepts the unexplainable as do the 
simple-minded fatalistic people he depicts. Incidentally, 
there is an excellent description of Flora Day in Helston 
and of the old Cornish custom of “ geese-dancing,” which 
bears some relation to the Twelfth-night mummery still 
practised in parts of England. 

A Vagrant Englishwoman. By Catherine I. Dodd. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s.)—Scarcely a novel, rather a 
delightfully woven series of impressions of the countries 
through which the Englishwoman drifts and of the people 
whom she encounters, this is an ideal book to take up in 
an hour when the average novel palls. Here is no more 
definite plot than in everyday life; the reader is not kept 
trailing breathlessly at the heels of romance, but is content 
to idle away pleasant hours at the pension in the little 
sunny German University town in the Englishwoman’s com- 
pany and that of her fellow-sojourners, the cynic, the silent 
American, the poet, and the lovable “Frau Doktor,” or to 
wander with her through the Danube lands and Hungary. 
There is enough of human interest to piece out a dozen 








stories—here merely sketched for us in fleeting glimpses of 
other people’s lives—the dialogue is full of humour and 
much quaint philosophy, and the pictures of the country- 


side are vivid and full of colour. It is with regret one parts 
company with the Englishwoman at the end of the book, 
leaving her, moreover, the only one unaccounted for out of 
the many with whom one makes delightful acquaintance in 
the course of her wanderings. 

The Disciples Wife. By Vincent Brown. (Duckworth. 
6s..\—The author of A Magdalen’s Husband struck a 
strong note in fiction, and one looks to him with a certain 
confidence for something out of the ordinary groove. The 
saving power of a strong love is the motive of his latest 
novel, which may also present to some readers the problem 
of whether, in the case of Philip Durnford’s pretty empty- 
headed wife, the persevering devotion of her friends is not 
worthy a more hopeful cause. Marie Durnford is a butter- 
fly broken on the wheel of respectability, and one’s sym- 
pathies run more with her than with the good woman of 
the story, Bertha Zonal, whose greatness of soul shows 
itself chiefly in theatrical interference with her neigh- 
bour’s intrigues. To make acquaintance with Bertha, 
through Mr. Brown’s brilliant satire, is to understand why 
so many of the saints’ met with violent death. Marie is 
the strongly-drawn figure of the book, and the final scene 
between herself and her husband is touched with a simple- 
ness and dignity that goes far to give conviction to the 
conventional happy ending. d 

The Stigma. By Jessie Leckie Herbertson. (Heinemann, 
6s.)—This would be a strong book but for the morbid attitude 
of the writer toward the conditions she sets forth. The 
Stigma deals with a girl’s struggle against the handicap of 
her birth. Much of unjust suffering may fall to the lot of 
the Susan Fentons of this world, but we doubt its often 
taking the form of such systematic persecution as the 
author would have us believe. If this is Miss Herbertson’s 
conception of life it is not a happy one, but her novel reads 
as an attempt to construct a realistic story upon ay 
rather than knowledge. For this reason it misses, throug 
a tendency to overdrawing, the effect at which she aims; 
but it has its strong points nevertheless, which permit one 
to hope much for her future work. There are some power- 
ful scenes, and the characters, particularly that of Joan, 
Susan’s sister-in-law, weak, cunning, yet not without some 
human justification, are skilfully and convincingly drawn. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


ROME. Painted by ALBERTO Pisa. Text by M. A. R. TUKER 
and Hope Matteson. Containing 70 full-page Illustrations in colour. 
uare demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 
dition de Luxe, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, containin 
the earliest impressions of the illustrations, and limited to 250 signed an 
numbered copies. Price 2 Guineas net. 

















FLORENCE AND SOME TUSCAN CITIES. Painted 
by Colonel R. C. Gorr. Described by Ciarissa Gorr. Containing 75 full- 
page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 2os. net. 


NORWAY. Painted by Nico P vara Described by 
Beatrix Juncman. Containing 75 full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 


TIBET AND NEPAL. Painted and Described by A. HENRY 
Savace Lanpor. Containing 75 full-page Illustrations (g0 in Colour). 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price aos. net, 


NUREMBERG. Painted by ARTHUR GEORGE BELL. Des- 
cribed by Mrs. ARTHUR G. Bett. Containing ao full-page Illustrations in 
colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


TROUT FISHING. By W. Eart Hopcson. Second 
Edition. With a frontispiece by W. H. Roirs, and a facsimile in Colours 
of a model book of flies for stream and lake, arranged according to the 
months in which the lures are appropriate. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 

___Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE! DICKENS COUNTRY. By F. G. KitTon. ce 
taining 50 fu e Illustrations, mostiy from photographs ° ° 
Tremas, Seskemown 8vo, cloth, gilt a price &. a 

















THE THACKERAY COUNTRY. By Lewis MELVILLE. 
Containing 50 vege Illustrations from Photographs specially taken 
for the book by C. . Barnes Warp, and a Map. Large Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. price 6s. 


KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 
RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 
Transcribed into modern spelling by C. J. Gururig. With 43 Illustrations. 
Cheap edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FINAL TRANSITION. By Joun K. INGRAM, LL.D., 
Author of “Human Nature and Morals,” ‘Practical Morals,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. net. 


THE THREE GREATEST FORCES IN THE 
Wome AND THE MAKING OF WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION: THE INCARNATION. By Wicuam Wynne Peyton, 
— ot “The Memorabilia of Jesus.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
Ss. . net. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 








Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announcing 
that the publication of the COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION 
of Mr. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS IN SIX 
VOLUMES having been completed, they will shortly commence 
the issue of A COLLECTED EDITION of 


Mr. Swinburne’s Tragedies 
IN FIVE CROWN 8vo VOLUMES. 


The First Volume, containing the Two Plays, THE QUEEN- 
MOTHER and ROSAMOND, is now in the press, and will be 
published at an early date. 

The Paper, Printing, and Binding of the Volumes will be 
uniform with those of the POETICAL WORKS. 

The Volumes will be published at short intervals, price 6s. net 
each volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes. Subscriptions can 
be accepted only for complete Sets. 

ONE HUNDRED LARGE PAPER COPIES (demy octavo) 
will be printed for sale at FIVE GUINEAS net the set ; applica- 
tion for these must be made to Booksellers. 

The Contents of the Volumes will be as follows : 


VoL. 1. THE QUEEN- VoL. 4. MARY STUART. 





MOTHER. APPENDIX: Mary 
ROSAMOND. Queen of Scots. 
VoL, 2. CHASTELARD VoL. 5. LOCRINE. 
BOTHWELL, Acts I. THE SISTERS. 
and II. MARINO FALIERO. 
ROSAMUND, 
Vou. 3. BOTHWELL, Acts UEEN OF THE 
OMBARDS. 


III., IV., and V. 





Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have also pleasure in announc- 
ing that they have in the press THREE NEW VOLUMES by 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Entitled respectively— 


1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. 

2. TALES AND FANTASIES. 

3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF 
WRITING. 


CROWN 8vo, BUCKRAM, GILT TOP, 6s, EAcu, 


None of the contents of these three volumes have before been 
printed in book form, excepting in the EDINBURGH EDITION. The 
following is a List of the Essays and Stories to be included in 
the Volumes: 


ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. 


THE AMATEUR THE IDEAL HOUSE. 
EMIGRANT. | DAVOS IN WINTER. 
COCKERMOUTH AND HEALTH AND MOUN- 
KESWICK. TAINS. 
AN AUTUMN EFFECT. ALPINE DIVERSIONS. 
A WINTER'S WALK IN| STIMULATION OF THE 


GALLOWAY. ALPS. 

FOREST NOTES. ROADS. 

A MOUNTAIN TOWN IN | ON THE ENIOYMENT OF 
FRANCE. UNPLEASANT PLACES. 





ROSA QUO LOCORUM. 


TALES AND FANTASIES. 


THE MISADVENTURES OF | THE BODY-SNATCHER. 


JOHN NICHOLSON. 
THE STORY OF A LIE. 


ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING, 


THE TECHNICAL ELE-| MY FIRST BOOK. 
MENTS OF STYLE. GENESIS OF “THE 
THE MORALITY OF THE MASTER OF BALLAN- 
PROFESSION OF TRAE.” 
LETTERS. PREFACE TO “THE 
BOOKS WHICH HAVE IN- MASTER OF BALLAN.- 
FLUENCED ME. TRAE.” 
A NOTE ON REALISM. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life.” 


STINGAREE. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘'A Bride from the Bush.” 
[May 15. 


THE MISSING ELIZABETH. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ The Story of a 
Penitent Soul.” [May 11. 


THE PHANTOM 
TORPEDO-BOATS. 


By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘‘ The Secret History of 
To-Day.” 
**Mr. Allen Upward is a wizard among writers of sensational fiction. . . 
‘ The Phantom Torpedo-Boats,’ his latest romance, professes to be no less than 
the story of the secret influences which brought about many of the baleful 
incidents ot the present war between Russia and Japan. . . . Much of the 
book deals with the manner in which the Dogger Bank outrage was pre- 
arranged in aforeign Court. . . . The Princess, whe conspires on behalf of 
the war party in Germany, is the heart of a very romantic love story. There 
are no dull pages in ‘The Phantom Torpedo-Boats.’ Indeed, few more 
generally absorbing and thrilling books of its kind can ever have een, al 
—To-Day. 


THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The House on the 
Marsh.” 


*** The Youngest Miss Brown’ forms an excuse tor a delightful story, the plot 
of which is unfolded in excellent fashion.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 


THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of ‘The 
Leavenworth Case.” 


“ Anticipations of a complex plot and exciting situations, raised by recollec- 
tions of ‘ The Leavenworth Case,’ will not be disappointed by ‘ The Millionaire 
Baby; a mystery that holds the reader's interest to the end. . . . The scenes, 
which are laid in the haunted bungalow in the millionaire’s ground, indicate that 
the author's hand has not lost its cunning.” —Airmingham Post. 


A SPOILER OF MEN. 


By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “ The Beetle.” 


“ There is no fainting or ates in the audacity, the power of invention .. . 
This new story is as fresh and full of life as if the author had had a year's holi- 
day." —Scotsman. 


DON TARQUINIO. 
By Fr. ROLFE, Author of “‘ Hadrian the Seventh.” [May 78. 


BALIOL GARTH. 


By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘‘An Angel's Portion.” 
[May 22. 


THE POET AND THE PIERROT. 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of ‘ The 
Smile of Melinda.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[May rr. 


WHEN A GIRL’S ENGAGED. 


By HOPE MERRICK. Crown 8vo, cloth, i. 6d. 


ay 18. 
THE WILD MARQUIS: 


Life and Adventures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil. 


By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 


** A biography which leaves the efforts of many imaginative writers in a bad 
second place. Mr. Vizetelly makes the most of his subject as the theme of a 
book appealing directly to that human interest in shady and dangerous adven- 
ture which is perhaps too little regarded by historians of the documentary 
sort.” — Scotsman. 


THE MERRY MEN. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


New Volume of the ‘‘ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.”) Pott 8vo 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 














London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 

All those predictions we were favoured with a 
month or two ago about an impending spell of excep- 
tionally cheap money which would last indefinitely have 
proved sadly wide of the mark. Of course with a 
24 per cent. Bank rate it cannot be argued that credit 
is dear, but the same might have been said at the time 
the predictions were made when the official standard 
was 3 percent. The fact remains that quite frequently 
of late there has been a regular scramble for the 
floating supplies of money, and the outside market has 
once more fallen under the control of the central insti- 
tution. This simply goes to show that the fundamental 
conditions are by no means so sound as the supporters 
of the cheap credit theory would have us believe. It 
is true that the strain in several directions has 
been relaxed, and that with a steady increase 
in the gold output, which may be confidently counted 
upon, the tendency will be for money to become more 
plentiful and therefore easier. But there has never been 
a time in modern history when the credit of the world’s 
markets was so deeply pledged as at present, or when 
an increase of money was more urgently required to 
relieve the tension at some points and supply addi- 
tional props at others. 

EFFECTs OF INFLATION. 

That, it seems “to me, is the crux of the matter. 
Look where you will, outside the gilt-edged market 
perhaps the inflation is enormous and in many cases 
grotesque. To give an illustration. Two prominent 
breweries, Meux’s and Ind Coope’s, have recently been 
forced to admit heavy losses and to take the share- 
holders more into their confidence than in their pre- 
vious high-mightiness they would ever consent or 
condescend to do. Think you these are isolated cases ? 
By no means; the brewery list contains scores of 
ventures which are equally hollow, although many of 
them have succeeded in postponing so far a disclosure 
of their real position. In the commercial and indus- 
trial department the tale is the same or worse, for here 
the margin of profit as a rule is much smaller. The 
number of prominent companies floated in the past 
ten years on a basis of honest capitalisation, having 
due regard to the fluctuations of trade and the neces- 
sity for providing adequately for reserves and depre- 
ciation, could almost be counted on the fingers. The 
majority are either frankly insolvent or making desperate 
efforts to keep up appearances by cooking their balance- 
sheets more or less flagrantly. Is it conceivable 
that this stateof affairs can go on indefinitely, that there 
will be no day of reckoning for such unsound methods 
of finance? I fear not. It is true that the joint-stock 
system affords extraordinary facilities for concealing 
losses and that when they must be acknowledged they 
are usually so widely spread as not to have any appa- 
rent influence for the time being on the general 
prosperity of the country. But the cumulative effect 
must be the same in the long run, and the loss of a 
million is just as real if it is borne by 50,000 people as 
it would be if only fifty were concerned. 

THe Stock MARKETS, 

Business on the Stock Exchange has not quite 
recovered from the holidays. The House, as usual, 
was closed on May Day, and many members pro- 
longed the Easter recess to include it. On the 
other hand, not a few dealers in the; Yankee market 
assembled in Shorters Court on Monday in order to 
obtain the earliest possible information about the doings 
of Wall Street. They might, however, just as well 
have stayed at home. Some attempts were made to 
deal, but the opening prices from the other side came 
over demoralised and there was little temptation to do 
business. Speculation in Yankees means big money 
when quotations fluctuate ten dollars or so within a 
few hours. How the market is to go it is impossible 


to say, but the chances are now very much against the 


big people being able to push prices up again. They 
would like to get the public in, but so far they have 
failed completely to achieve their object, and the violent 
movements of the past fortnight have been sufficient 
to scare away any who were beginning to nibble. This 
is partly due to the natural desire to see the out- 
come of the situation in the Far East, but it 
is also a sign that the speculative ‘public are not so 
easily deluded as they used to be. At least, I like to 
believe that is the case, and this more critical condi- 
tion has certainly made itself felt in the Kaffir Circus, 
to the great and growing sorrow of Park Lane. In 
other directions dealings have been on a very small 
scale, but some improvement is probable before long 
unless anything untoward happens to the Japanese 
fleet, or unless the rush of new issues is resumed on 
sufficient scale to swamp the market. 

RosBinson GOLD MINING. 

Wonderful results are shown in the reports and 
accounts of this company just issued, although there 
has been some falling off in the grade of ore treated. 
That, however, is partly due to less careful sorting, 
owing to the alleged scarcity of labour in the first half 
of the year. But on the basis of the last dividend, 
and assuming the life of the mine to be twelve years, 
the intrinsic value of the shares at 5 per cent. com- 
pound interest, allowing for redemption of capital, 
would be 6}, whereas the present quotation is nearly 
94. Of course, by largely increasing the output and 
perhaps slightly reducing expenses, a rather higher 
valuation might be adopted, while there is a remote 
prospect of some of the low-grade ore being ultimately 
treated at a profit. But it is ridiculous to suppose that 
these possibilities can be worth over £3 per share, 
and there may easily be unfavourable as well as 
favourable developments in the working. Yet the 
Robinson is one of the best selections in the South 
African market, and if it is over-valued to the extent 
mentioned the position of the others may be left to the 
imagination. 

West InpiA Mart ContRACct. 

A great deal of interest has been aroused over this 
affair, which looks like an uncommonly ugly job. The 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company has had the con- 
tract for over sixty years, and on the whole has given 
general satisfaction. Last year when tenders were 
invited for a fresh contract only the Royal Maii put in. 
Its offers were rejected and it was held at arm’s length 
until one of the Colonial Governors it is said, publicly 
announced the amount of one of the tenders. Messrs. 
Elder Dempster and Co. then put in an offer which 
was ultimately accepted. But Jamaica at all events 
is so dissatisfied with the way this company has 
interpreted its obligations under the £40,000 banana 
subsidy that the whole of the West Indies are in arms 
against the transfer of the contract from the Royal 
Mail and threaten to withhold their contributions to 
the cost of the service. The feeling, indeed, has run so 
high that the government has now decided to abandon 
the Elder Dempster contract, and to discontinue the 
mail service altogether as from June 30 next. What has 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain to say to this specimen of 
colonial preference ? LOMBARD. 
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